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WHY  THESE  FACTS  ARE  PROMULGATED 


T  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  American  citizen 
should  understand  what  has  really  been  going  on  in 
Ck>lorado. 


The  facts  have  been  beclouded  with  unusual  venom.  The 
position  and  the  activities  of  the  coal  mine  managers  have  been 
moat  seriously  misrepresented* 

A  strike  was  forced  on  C<rfonido.  The  men  did  not  ask  for 

it ;  they  had  presented  no  grievances  to  their  employers. 

As  tlie  result  of  iMptation  and  intimidatl<Mit  a  limited  numi>er 
of  men  quit  work.  The  number  wliich remained  at  wotknever 
declined  to  less  tfum  55  per  cent,  of  tiie  total ;  tliose  at  woric 

on  September  1»  1914,  numbered  above  75  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
quota. 

It  is  to  be  lulled  tiiat  a  knowlet^  by  the  American  peofrfe 
of  the  foctf  may  promote  permanent  and  healthy  industrial 

peace  throughout  the  United  States. 

G<»iBarm  op  coal  mine  mknagems 

J.  F.  WELBORN, 

l*issiiism,  Ceiofsdo  Fvslsad  Iran  Ge. 

JOHN  G.  OSGOOD, 

GMnaaa,  Yldof^AMcicsn  PM  COb 

D.  W.  BROWN, 

rrssidsnl.  Rocky  Mowlsiii  Flisl  Go. 


Psawfsr.  Sse^wnbsr  a,  1M4 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED 

When  Vice-Pre8id<mt  Hayes,  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  came  to  Colorado  in  August,  1913,  and  for 
several  years  prior  to  that  date,  conditions  in  the  coal 
mining  fields,  except  in  a  comparatively  small  district  im- 
mediately north  of  Denver,  had  been  satisfactory  to  both 
miners  and  operatcnrs. 

In  August,  1913,  there  were  employed  in  and  around  all 
the  coal  mines  of  the  State,  12,069  men.  About  60  per 
cent.,  or  7235,  of  these  men  were  engaged  in  actoally 
mining  coal;  40  per  cent,  or  4823  men,  were  otherwise 
engaged  in  the  industry. 

Those  employed  as  miners  never  worked  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day.  Many  worked  less,  or  not  at  all,  as  they  snr 
fit.  Those  employed  in  other  capacities  than  mining  coal 
worked  never  to  exceed  nine,  and  in  most  cases  eight,  hours 
a  day.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  statute  of  the  State. 

The  total  monthly  earnings  of  these  miners  was  and  i» 
astonishingly  large  compared  with  the  wages  paid  for 
work  requiring  no  higher  degree  <rf  skiU  or  experience  in 
oUier  pursuits. 

Tor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  mines  operated 
by  The  Victor-American  Fuel  Ckmipany  ran  an  average 
of  234^  days;  the  average  wages  of  aU  miners  for  the 
year  was  $1100.75;  the  average  daily  earnings  of  all  miners 
was  $4.01. 

Tor  the  same  period,  the  mines  of  The  Colorado  Foei 
and  Iron  Company  ran  an  average  of  2481^  days;  tiw 
•verage  wages  of  all  miners  for  the  year  was  $999.36 ;  the 
average  daily  earnings  of  all  miners  was  $4  03. 

The  mines  operated  by  the  Eocky  Mountain  Fuel  Com- 
pany ran  an  average  of  231  days;  the  average  wages  of  aU 
miners  for  the  year  was  $1007.01;  and  Ihe  avraage  daily 
earnings  of  all  miners  $4.36. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  earnings  of  an  average  Ameri- 
can family  (of  which  two  members  are  employed)  are  hem 
than  eight  hundred  doUars  a  year.*'  An  indnstriona  and 
experienced  coal  miner  can  average  at  least  $5.00  per  day, 
or  approximately  $1250.00  per  year,  in  the  mines  of  this 
State.    Many  have  done  much  better  than  this.  Fanr 


brothers,  Italians^  during  a  recent  year,  earned  more  than 
$1850.00  each. 

When  the  praeent  strike  wu  called,  the  employes  of  The 
Cokmdo  Fuel  and  Inm  Company  had  oxi  depoait»  at  in- 

terest,  with  the  Company,  $500,000.  And  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  strike,  less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  these  savings  deposits  have  been  withdrawn. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  preceding  the  strike  tiie  mxh 
ployes  at  The  Colorado  IW  and  Inm  Company  coal  mines 
received  80.9  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  in  cash.  Of  the 
19.1  per  cent,  of  all  earnings  deducted  by  the  company 
before  making  payment  to  the  men,  11.73  per  cent  repre- 
sented porchases  at  oar  stores;  2JS5  per  cent  represented 
rent  of  houses  and  the  remaining  5.12  per  cent,  covered 
coal,  board  at  the  various  boarding-houses  (none  of  which 
were  operated  by  the  company),  powder  and  the  arbitrary 
diaige  of  50  cents  per  month  for  sharpening  tools.  Dnrii^ 
the  same  fiscal  year  The  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron  Company 
mines  worked  an  average  of  248  days.  The  miners' 
earnings  averaged  $4.02  per  day  and  $999«36  for  the  year. 

•    «  e 

WHY  THE  MEN  WEEE  SATISFIED. 

The  operation  of  company  stores  m  coal-mining  camps 
in  Colorado  has  been  as  advantageous  to  miners  as  to  coal 
companies,  as  these  stores  have  carried  stocks  of  goods  of 
the  character  required  by  miners,  and  prices  have  been  as 
low  and  lower  lhan  those  niling  on  similar  goods  in  nearby 
towns  somewhat  removed  from  the  coal  camps. 

In  camps  of  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  de- 
ductions made  on  pay-rolls  for  purchases  at  company  stores 
in  advance  of  pay-days  range  inm  7  per  cent  to  13  per 
cent  of  total  pay-rolls^  the  remaining  87  per  cent,  to  93 
per  cent,  of  wages  being  paid  in  cash  twice  per  month.  The 
total  purchases  made  at  company  stores  by  employes  and 
others^  including  the  reductions  referred  to,  equal  22  per 
oenl  of  all  pay-rolls.  The  fact  that  the  company  stores 
ef  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  for  example,  were 
conducted  upon  an  enlightened  and  liberal  basis  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  strike  was  in  progress  for 
nine  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  gross  eamingB  of 
&e  stores  actnaUy  increased.  Even  strikers  continued  &eir 
patronage. 

In  addition  to  these  earnings,  payment  semi-monthly, 
eight-hour  day,  and  the  right  to  trade  where  they  pleased, 
the  miners  had  eheckweighman  where  they  wanted  it  It  is 
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not  hard,  therefore,  to  understand  that  they  were  Bstiafcfi 
with  their  eonditiona  and  opposed  to  a  stoikA. 

The  ex^msixnis  of  satiaCsction  with  eonditiona  and  op- 
position to  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  miners  became  the 
strongest  during  the  period  of  agitation  inmiediately  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  Hayes,  vice-president  of  the  inters 
national  oigsniaation,  in  August  At  some  of  the  mines 
the  mm  expressed  tiiese  semtimrats  before  the  strike  took 
effect  in  signed  statements,  the  number  so  expressing  them- 
selves running  from  90  to  99  per  cent  at  certain  nunes. 

*    ♦  « 

THE  STEIKB  CONTENTION. 

Tb»  soHsalled  convention  held  at  Trinidad,  September 
Ifilh,  at  wfaieh  a  Tote  on  the  j^ilce  was  taken,  was  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  entirely  by  the  officers  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  number  of  delegates  was  made  up  largely  from  men 
w^o  had  been  on  strike  in  northern  C<d<»rado  for  about 
three  and  a  half  years,  and  practicaOy  all  of  the  remainder 

had  either  never  worked  at  the  mines  whose  employes  they 
claimed  to  represent,  or  had  sought  and  secured  a  few  days' 
work  inunediately  preceding  the  strike  and  then  attended 
the  convention  as  delegates  from  those  mines  without  hav- 
ing heea  cbomi  by  the  men  whose  interest  they  claimed  to 
serve. 

The  vote  of  the  mock  convention,  made  up  of  dele- 
gates selected  by  the  leaders— and  not  by  the  miners  intei^ 
ested— -was  for  a  stril^  unless  tiie  operators  would  submit 
to  iheir  seven  demands,  which  were  as  follows; 

1st.    Eecognition  of  the  union, 

2d.    An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages. 

3d.  An  eight-hour  wwkday  for  aU  ciaMes  of  labor  in  ot 
around  the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovemi. 

4th.   Payment  for  narrow  work  and  dead  work. 

5th.  Checkweighmen, 

6th.  The  right  of  the  miners  to  trade  wherever  they 
pleased,  the  right  to  dioose  tkmt  own  boarding  place,  and 
their  own  doctor. 

7th.  "Enforcement  of  the  Colorado  Mining  laws  and 
the  ali^olition  of  the  notorious  and  crinunal  guard  system.'' 

I. 

The  first  demand,  recognition  of  the  union,  involved  a 
•  contract  between  operators  and  the  labor  organization, 
und»  the  terms  of  which  tiie  operators  wmild  have  been 
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required  to  collect  from  its  employes  and  remit  to  tbe  labor 
organization^  all  dues,  fines  and  asseasmrats  that  the  or- 
ganization saw  fit  to  levy  against  the  workmen. 

The  90  per  cent,  of  coal  miners — then  non-union — would 
have  been  required  to  join  the  organization  or  leave  the 
employ  of  the  companies  where  they  had  been  working  for 
years.  This  demand,  involving  as  it  did  the  absolute  clos- 
ing of  the  "open  shop"  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the 
Colorado  coal-mining  fields^  the  operators  would  not  con- 
sider. 

n. 

As  Colorado's  coal-mining  scale  was  already  about  20 
per  cent  higher  than  the  scale  in  districts  with  which  the 
Colorado  coal  competes,  the  granting  of  the  second  request 
for  an  increase  in  wages  would  have  been  little  short  of 
business  suicide.  Moreover,  Colorado  miners  were  earning 
better  wages  than  miners  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  not  excepting  Wyoming,  whose  scale  is  nominally 
higher  than  that  in  Colorado. 

III. 

An  eight-hour  work^y,  tiie  third  demand^  had  been 
given  to  Ibe  men  before  reqtured  by  law. 

IV. 

The  fourth  demand,  payment  for  narrow  work  and  dead 
work  of  various  kinds,  had  been  the  practice  for  many 
years,  and  as  evidence  that  the  m^  were  not  being  robbed, 

we  can  point  to  their  earnings  of  from  $100  to  $190  per 
month,  where  they  worked  practically  full  time. 

V. 

Checkweighmen,  the  fifth  demand,  had  for  many  years 

been  the  privilege  of  the  miners  without  interference,  and 
at  some  properties  checkweighmen  were  employed  by  the 
m^ 

VI. 

The  men  had  enjoyed  the  right,  without  prejudice 
against  them,  of  trading  wherever  they  pleased,  and  were 

privileged  to  choose  their  ovm  boarding  place,  the  com- 
panies, with  possibly  few  exceptions,  not  operating  board- 
ing-houses ;  but  as  to  doctor,  most  of  the  Lirger  companies 
had  a  well-organized  and  conducted  hospital  department, 
to  which  all  men  were  required  to  contribute  $1  per  m<mth, 
that  entitling  them  to  free  medical  and  hospital  attendance 
for  themselves  and  families. 
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VII 


The  general  coal-mining  law,  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  operators  and  representatives  of  the  miners,  and  passed 
at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  which  adjourned  a  few 
months  prior  to  tiie  strike,  is  considered  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  protection  it  afiEords 
to  mine  workmen. 

This  law  did  not  become  operative  until  after  the  strike 
vote,  but  no  fair-minded  resident  of  the  State  doubts  the 
ability  of  the  rc^^olarly  constituted  authorities  to  secure  its 
eatoiommt  without  the  aid  of  the  labor  organization. 

m    m  m 

TH£  STBIEE  IS  CALLED. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  strike  vote^  threats  were 
freely  made  against  those  who  were  at  work,  that  if  they 
did  not  respond  to  the  strike  call  they  would  be  subjected 

to  acts  of  violence,  and  in  some  cases  the  threats  went  so 
far  as  to  hold  out  death  as  the  result  to  those  who  continued 
at  work. 

This  naturally  caused  thousands  of  men  who  had  pre- 
viously declared  their  honest  intention  of  continuing  at 
work,  to  reconsider  their  determination  and  cease  work. 

Probably  two  to  three  thousand  men  left  the  State  and 
sought  employment  in  other  fields  where  there  wm  no  dis- 
turbance. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  all  coal  mines  in  Col- 
orado in  September,  1913,  was  12,346.  The  number  em- 
ployed in  October  wbb  7696. 

The  reduction  in  force,  representing  the  total  number 
that  responded  to  the  strike  call,  was  4650,  or  less  than  38 
per  cent. 

In  November  the  number  employed  in  coal  mines  had 
increased  to  8016,  and  in  December  to  9665.  In  Mardi, 
1914 — the  last  montii  before  tiie  outbreak  at  Ludlow  on 

April  20th,  the  total  number  of  employes  at  coal  minea  was 
10,146,  or  79  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  the 
month  of  March,  1913. 

These  men  produced  82  per  ceni  of  tiie  March,  1913, 
output,  indicating  that  the  better  class  of  men  remained  at 
work. 

«    «  « 

INCITEMENT  TO  VIOLENCE. 

The  purchase  of  firearms  by  lepresentatives  of  tiie  United 
Mine  Worisers  of  America  conmienced  before  the  strike 
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yotg  had  been  taken  and  at  a  Hme  wbm  ihe  organisati^m 
iHMfts  were  stating  for  publication  that  the  calling  of  the 
strike  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  men  interested  and 
that  it  waa  then  uncertain  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
me. 

Within  a  short  time  after  tiie  strike  took  effect,  from 

1500  to  2000  men  in  southern  Colorado  were  fully  armed 
and  making  js^most  daily  attacks  upon  mine  property  and 
ooQiployes. 

In  the  sLi:  weeks  after  the  calling  of  the  strike  and  before 

the  militia  had  taken  complete  charge  of  the  strike  district, 
ten  eoal-mine  employes  had  been  killed,  almost  all  of  them 
from  ambush  and  in  cold  blood,  while  in  the  repulse  of 
attacks  made  by  the  striking  forces  upon  liiose  employed  in 
tile  mines,  four  of  their  number  were  killed. 

The  bands  of  armed  strikers  were  generally  led  by  Greeks, 
many  of  whom  had  never  worked  in  the  coal  mines.  Many 
of  these  leaders  in  the  armed  attacks  were  known  to  have 
had  no  eoniweti<m  whatever  at  any  time  witii  tibe  coal- 
mining companies. 

*   «  * 

PBOTEGTINO  THE  MINES. 

The  operators  had,  in  view  of  what  was  obviously  to  be 
the  program  of  the  strike  leaders,  employed  at  all  of  thdr 
more  important  properties  from  half  a  dmen  to  Mkem 
armed  guards  to  protect  the  mine  equipment  and  defend 
the  workmen  against  the  assaults  of  the  strikers. 

The  operators  were  compelled  to  employ  these  men;  it 
was  not  of  their  dioosing.  The  necessity  for  it  was  bdng 
daily  demonstrated.  Their  right  to  do  so  was  not  denied. 
And  at  this  point  it  should  be  made  as  positive  as  language 
can  make  it,  that  these  so-called  company  guards  were 
selected  with  the  utmost  care,  after  an  investigation  as  to 
their  former  eiferimce,  habited  and  eflBciency  as  peace 
officers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  they  were 
uniformly  directed  never  to  leave  the  property  of  the  oper- 
ators except  when  on  legitimate  business  elsewh^,  and 
these  directions  were  with  like  uniformity  invariably 
obeyed.  Not  a  single  instance  can  be  shown  where  a  coal 
company  guard  deliberately  left  his  station  and  attacked, 
much  less  injured^  any  striking  miner. 

It  must  be  r^nembered  that  the  mines  nearest  to  the 
tent  colonies  were  several  miles  away,  and  that  in  order 
to  encounter  any  of  these  much-slandered  mine  employes 
the  strikers  were  compelled  to  go  from  two  to  four  miles 
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from  the  tent  ookmiee  wbme  tlwj  were  lifing.  No  pos* 
sible  difBeolty  orald  ever  have  arisen  between  the  striken 

and  the  guards  of  the  operators  imless  the  strikers  elected 
to  trespass  upon  company  property ;  and  even  then,  no  case 
has  been  established  where  a  company  guard  fired  upon 
stnkers  eixoepfc  in  defense  of  himself » the  property  and  the 
men. 

0       0  0 

THE  B£IGN  OF  TEBBOB. 

From  the  early  part  of  November  and  after  the  State 
Militia  had  assumed  charge  of  the  district,  comparative 
quiet  prevailed,  and  many  of  those  who  had  responded  to 
tiie  strike  call  throng  fear,  retomed  to  work  leding  that 
the  presence  of  the  militia  in  the  field  made  it  safe  Un 
them  to  do  so. 

The  military  forces  were  gradually  reduced  until  an 
April  20th  a  small  detaehmmt  of  lees  than  fifty  men  la- 
mained.  These  were  steti<med  at  and  in  the  vidnity  ef 
Ludlow.  On  the  morning  of  April  20th  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  strikers  and  their  leaders  from  the  Ludlow 
trait  colony. 

It  was  supposed  tiiat  all  of  ilw  wonm  and  childrw  had 
been  removed  to  places  of  safety,  as  tiie  soldiers  had  ob- 
served an  exodus  of  women  and  children  from  the  tent 
colony.  The  fight  between  the  militia  and  their  opponents 
continued  throughout  the  day,  and  during  the  battle  tiie 
tent  colony  was  destroyed,  the  fire  having  apparently  started 
from  an  explosion  within  one  of  the  tents  while  the  soldiers 
were  some  distance  away. 

Whm  it  became  known  that  all  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  not  been  removed  from  the  tents,  militjamen, 
while  under  heavy  fire  from  Hie  strikers,  rescued  several 
women  and  children  from  burning  tents. 

The  next  morning  it  was  found  that  two  women  and 
dev«a  children  had  hem  suffocated  in  a  cave  into  whidi 
they  had  been  taken  and  the  opening  to  which  had  beoi 
completely  closed.  Evidence  of  a  doctor  at  the  military 
court-martial  held  in  Denver  showed  that  the  occupants 
of  this  cave  were  dead  bdEore  the  tent  over  it  had  been 
burned. 

On  April  23d,  John  S.  Lawson,  international  board 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  striking  forces  in  Colorado,  in  an  in- 
terview publidied  throoghout  tiie  State,  asserted  that  a 
WW  of  extenninatkm  irould  th^icef ortii  be  conducted  by 
tiie  strikers. 
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On  the  day  previous,  a  virtual  declaration  of  insurrectioa 
wag  formally  proclaimed  througliout  the  State*  Tliat  proe- 
lamation  was  as  follows: 

•  •  « 

A  CALL  TO  REBELLION. 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  22,  1914. 

Organize  the  men  in  your  community  in  com- 
panies of  volunteers  to  proteet  the  workers  of  Colo- 
rado against  the  murder  and  eremation  of  mes, 
women  and  ehildrem  by  armed  ftwmimiitfl  in  the  em- 
ploy of  coal  eorpoxaklens,  serving  nnder  the  gokie 
of  state  militiamen. 

Gtather  together  for  defensive  purposes  all  arms 
and  ammunitiim  legaUy  available.  Send  name  of 
leader  of  your  company  and  aetnal  number  of  men 
enlisted  at  onee  by  wire,  plume  or  mail,  to  W.  T. 
Hickey,  Secretary  of  State  Fedmition  of  Labor. 

Hold  all  eompanies  sabjeet  to  order. 

People  having  arms  to  spare  for  these  defensive 
measores  are  reqaested  to  fomidi  same  to  h>eal  eom- 
panies, and,  where  no  eonqpaay  exists,  send  ihem  to 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  State  is  fnmidiing  ns  no  protection  and  we 
mnst  proteet  onrseiveB,  our  wives  and  children  from 
these  murd^us  assaSBina  We  seek  no  quarrel  with 
the  State  and  we  expeet  to  break  no  law;  we  intend 
to  exercise  our  lawful  right  as  dtisens  to  defend 
our  homes  and  our  constitutional  rights. 

(Signed), 

JOHN  R.  LAWSON,  International  Board  Mem- 
ber, Dist.  15,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  also  president 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

JOHN  Mclennan,  Preadrnt  Dist.  16,  V. 
M.  W.  A. 

E.  L.  DOYLE,  Secretary-Treasurer  Dist.  15,  U. 
IC  W.  A. 

JOHN  BAMSAY,  National  .Organizer,  U.  M. 
W.  A. 

W.  T.  HICKEY,  Secretary  State  Feueration  of 
Labor. 

£.  B.  HOAGE. 

T.  W.  TAYLOIL 

CLARENCE  MOOBEHOUSE. 

ERNEST  MILLS,  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  F. 
of  M. 

♦  e  e 

For  about  ten  days  thereafter  armed  bodies,  varying  in 
number  from  50  to  400,  attacked  the  town  of  Delagua  from 
tfao  hills  and  killed  three  mm. 
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They  dynamited  and  buned  bidldiiigi  and  eqaipoMil 

at  the  Empire,  Southwestern  and  Green  Canon  mines  at 
Aguilar,  driving  several  men,  women  and  children  into  the 
Empire  mine  and  sealing  the  entrance  with  exploaives. 
They  kept  np  an  almost  oontinnons  fire  fnmi  qatawichments 
for  about  fifty  hows  upon  the  Walsan  and  Bobinaon  mines 
near  Walsenburg. 

These  two  mines  closed  down  during  this  siege,  and  the 
men  working  in  and  about  the  mine,  to  the  number  of  160, 
took  up  arms  in  defense  of  Hmr  Uim  and  tl^  ^periy, 
thereby  forming  the  real  protectiye  force  at  tiiese  mines. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  militia  in  Walsenburg  ilie  battle 
was  continued  between  the  strikers  and  the  militia,  in  which 
a  surgeon  wearing  a  Sed  Cross  insignia  was  killed  while 
attrading  a  wounded  soldier  <m  tbe  fidd.  Later  his  body 
was  robbed  and  two  or  more  shots  fired  into  it 

They  attacked  the  Chandler  mine  near  Canon  City  and 
icept  up  a  TTiCTftilew  fire  from  the  hills  for  nearly  forty 
hours,  killing  one  man  and  finally  taking  possession  of 
the  camp  by  gaining  admittance  under  a  white  flag.  They 
attacked  the  Hecla  mine  in  Boulder  Coimty,  killing  one 
man  and  wounding  three. 

Sewal  hundred  of  ttiexa  marched  on  the  Forbes  mine  in 
the  early  morning  of  April  29tii,  and  in  Hmt  attack  on  it 
killed  nine  employes,  slaughtered  all  of  tiie  mules,  num- 
bering thirty-three,  burned  the  barn,  boarding-houses  and 
several  other  huildiiigs. 

*   •  e 

THE  GBAND  JURY'S  FINDINGS. 

These  acts  of  violence  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  iur 

vestigation  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Las  Animas  Coun^, 
which  submitted  its  findings  to  Judge  A.  W.  McHendrie 
on  August  28,  1914.  Those  findings  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Orand  Jury  said  in  piurt: 

^The  evidence  produced  before  us  clearly  shows  that  &e 
crimes  under  consideration  were  committed  by  armed  mobs, 
acting  in  pursuance  of  well-defined,  carefully  matured 
j^ans,  having  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  property 
and  human  life. 

"These  mobs  were  composed  of  members  of  the  XTnited 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  their  known  sympathizers. 

"An  even  more  significant  fact  is  that  the  organization 
in  question,  tiirough  ite  chief  <^Scers  in  this  State,  bou^t 
and  paid  for  and  fumidied  to  ite  members  tiie  arms  and 
ammunition  used,  organized  and  led  the  mobs  and  directed 
the  execution  of  the  various  crimes. 
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'*It  also  appears  that  the  members  of  these  mobs  when 
injured  in  the  cofiwie  of  their  crimiiial  enterprises,  were 
cared  for  and  secreted  by  the  officers  of  the  organiwtiimy 

and  at  its  expense. 

*'It  is  significant  also,  that  all  of  the  various  affrays  re- 
ferred to^  with  the  exception  of  the  one  occurring  at  Ludlow 
on  April  20,  191^  oceurred  at  such  distances  from  tiie 
abodes  of  the  striking  miners  as  to  preclude  any  claim  that 
tbe  latter  were  defending  themselves  or  their  homes. 

"It  appears  also  that  the  leaders  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  strike  are  in  large  part  mm  from  other  States, 
who  apparently  came  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assuming 
charge  of  the  situation  on  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  armed  con- 
flict with  the  officers  of  this  county  and  of  the  State  of 
Gcdorado. 

'^t  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  shared  by  tiie 

members  of  this  Grand  Jury  with  other  i-esidents  of  this 
county,  that  the  funds  for  the  prosecution  cf  this  organized 
insurrectiony  are  derived  from  assessments  levied  upon  la- 
boring men,  members  id  the  organization  in  other  States, 
and  from  voluntary  contributions  from  members  of  labor 
organizations  and  charitable  persons  throughout  the  United 
States. 

''From  the  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  by 
tiie  officers  of  the  United  Mum  Workers  of  America,  and  by 

a  portion  of  the  press  of  this  State,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  these  contributions  were  made  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  the  subsistence  of  per- 
sons rendered  destitute  by  unemployment  due  to  the  strike. 

''The  erident  fact  is,  however,  tiiat  they  were  largely 
used  in  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition  to  be  used 
by  the  strikers  in  a  campaign  of  violence,  designed  to  secure 
compliance  with  their  demands  through  terror  induced  by 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property/' 

In  addition  to  this  presentment,  the  Grand  Jury  returned 
indictments  against  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  charging  the  com- 
mission of  murder,  arson  and  oihet  crimes. 

♦  «  • 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  HOLDS. 

Since  May  Federal  troops  have  patrolled  the  entire  coal- 
mining region.  The  union  leaders  have  made  it  plain  to 
tiie  men  that  there  must  be  no  attack  against  troops  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  If  the  union  leaders  had  co- 
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operated  as  heartily  with  the  State  authorities  as  they  haw 
done  with  the  Federal  troops,  there  would  have  been  no 

serious  ridence. 

The  coal  operators  are  seddng  to  make  conditions  at 
their  mines  as  attractive  as  possible.   The  fact  fliat  the 

number  of  men  returning  to  work  is  constantly  increasing 
atlesto  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

On  September  1,  1914,  about  9600  men  were  at  work. 
Fully  one  thousand  old  employes  returned  to  work  of  tiieir 
own  accord  during  the  mouth  of  August 

m   m  0 

PBIME  FACTOBS 

In  every  aspect  of  this  dispute  these  faets  must  be  borne 
in  mind: 

1.  That  this  stril»  was  not  a  spontaneous  expression 
of  discontent  by  the  men;  they  had  been  in  the  main 
quietly  and  contentedly  at  work  for  ten  years— Mrmajr  ihs 
highest  wages  paid  to  coal  miners  anywhere  in  the  world. 

2.  The  strike  represented  a  carefully  planned  conspir- 
acy by  an  organization  outside  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  to 
force  these  men  to  quit  woric  and  tfaei^y  to  establish  the 
regime  of  that  organization  at  these  mines. 

3.  No  serious  demand  for  any  change  in  working  con- 
ditixms  was  made  other  than  i^t  the  organization  be  ''rec- 
ogniaed.''  That  showed  there  was  no  substantial  cause  of 
complaint. 

4.  The  real  reason  for  demanding  "recognition**  was 
not  to  better  the  condition  of  the  men,  but  through  the 
^dmk-i^^  system  to  lay  tribute  to  the  wages  of  these  men 
for  tiie  benefit  of  an  organizati<m  the  bulk  of  whose  inter- 
ests lay  more  than  a  thotunnd  miles  away. 

5.  The  coal  mine  managers  are  not  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  afiord  effective  police 
protection.  The  mine  onpioyes  have  been  entirely  dis- 
armed. 

6.  Only  a  fraction  of  ihe  men  at  any  time  quit  worl^ 

while  to-day  snflBcient  men  are  at  work  to  prevent  any 
failure  in  the  coal  supply  or  any  unusual  price.  In  other 
words,  the  public  convenience  is  not  at  stake. 

7.  The  presence  of  ledwal  troops  in  Colorado  is  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  and  ihe  policy  inr 
volved  in  their  remaining  there  is  a  matter  for  settlement 
between  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

8.  The  large  number  of  men  now  at  work  are  peaceaUy 

pursuing  their  labor,  asking  only  to  remain  mmudested* 
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9.  Any  Bacxifice  of  principk  in  iavor  of  those  still  per- 
•istiiig  in  ^kMBB  nnrnt^  from  the  public  stoadpoint,  be 
regarded  as  a  price  paid  to  induce  them  to  refrain  from 
riot.  There  is  no  reason  based  on  public  interest  which 
demands  their  return  to  work. 

10.  The  repudiation  of  the  strike  by  a  large  majority  d 
the  men^  the  protection  of  the  public  coal  supply,  and  the 
fact  that  the  men  have  given  as  many  indications  of  their 
present  satisfaction  with  conditions  would  appear  effectu- 
ally to  dispose  of  any  reason  why  a  surrender  should  be 
made  to  a  few  men  who  have  been  led  to  belieiw  them- 
•elves  justified  in  attaining  tiieir  ends  by  violence. 

*  *  * 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation^  however,  will  be  realised 
fum  the  forcing  as  well  as  from  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  coal-mine  managers,  explaining  different  phases  of  the 

strike. 

That  the  pubhc  may  the  better  understand  these  diffi- 
culties^ those  bulletins  lure  reprinted  herewith. 

•  «  « 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


BULLETIN  No.  1  JUNE  22,  1914 


THE  PRINCIPLE  AT  STAKE 

In  order  to  set  forth  specifically  the  real  issue  at 
stake  in  Colorado,  independently  of  any  personal 
relations,  the  managers  of  the  coal  mines  in  that 
State,  other  than  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co., 
have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Preadent  of  the 
United  States,  presenting  their  position.  In  brief, 
that  letter  sets  forth  these  facts: 

The  ag^egiite  pradocdoB  ol  oar  miac*  b  betwem  HZQr  and 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  coal  producnon  of 
Colorada  Neither  John  D.  Rockefeller  nor  John  D. 
RodMfdla:,  Jr.,  nor  any  oontsoUiim  ttockhoMer  in  die  direc- 
tory or  officer  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has 
any  mtomc* 

In  tfie  present  tosne  we  are  not  opposing  or  waging  m  wm 
against  organized  labor  as  sucli. 

Since  this  strike  was  called,  certain  of  our  former  employes, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  paid  agents  and  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  supplied  with  guns  purdiased  widi  moneys 
from  its  treasury,  have  in  armed  force  openly  and  successfully 
d^6ed  our  State  gomnment  and  have  caused  a  sute  of 
insurrection  and  anarchy  to  prevail  in  this  commonwealdi. 

We  submit  with  all  defereace  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  deal  widi  an  oreanizadoa  whose  {Mom,  ksdm  ttd 
members  have  been  guilty  of  these  acts. 

The  military  forces  <rf  die  United  States  are  now  in  contiol 
of  the  strike  districts  in  Colorado,  and  we  earnestly  and 
lespectfully  ask  diatlaw  and  <»der  be  made  to  |»revail  m  this 
State  to  the  end  that  we  may  operate  our  mines  and  conduct 
our  bumness  in  diatpeaoeal^  and  wderly  manner  guanmteed 
to  every  law-abiding  citizen,  and  that  our  workmen  may 
pursue  their  lawful  avocations  and  reside  at  their  homes  without 
dieconstam  fear  of  deadi  at  ^e  hands  of  lawless  mobs. 
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THE  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  letter  forwarded  by  the  managers  in  full  is 

as  follows : 

May  4.  1914. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 

The  Presideat  of  the  United  Statet, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  more  fully  informed  with 
refereooe  to  oar  pontkMH  respecdns  die  soKalled  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  we  deem  it  proper  and  timely  to  advise 
you  as  follows : 

We  each  operate  independently  of  the  other  and  of  the 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  The  aggregate  production 

of  our  mines  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 

total  annual  coal  production  of  Colorado.    Neither  John  D. 

Rockefdter  nor  J<^  D.  Rockefdlar,  Jr.,  nor  any  contndibg 

stockholder  in  the  directory  or  officer  in  the  Colorado  Fuel 

and  Iron  Compmy  has  any  mt^est 

Our  position  with  respect  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  is  absolutely  independent  of  that  which  has  been 
or  hereafter  may  be  taken  either  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
bram  Company  m  by  its  officers  or  directms  or  by  Mr« 
RodkcieOerar  Jolm  IX  RoAefeller,  Jr.»  sltlioiii^  we  heartily 
•iMkMrse  tiie  poeiti<m  tfiey  are  now  taking. 

DEPLORE  UNJUST  ATTACK 

We  deplore  the  unjust  attack  upon  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is 
amther  fair  nw  just  to  him  nw  to  us  to  place  the  burden  net 
give  him  sole  credit  for  the  position  we  are  maintaining. 
Independent  of  any  stand  he  has  taken  or  may  uke,  we  have 
mdeavwed  to  strive  and  must  continue  to  fight  fw  the  main- 
tenance of  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  law. 

In  the  present  issue  we  are  not  OflfKMing  or  was:ing:  a 
war  against  organized  labor  as  such. 

We  are,  however,  unalteraUy  of  the  convicti<m  that  we 
can  never  recognize  nor  have  any  dealings  of  any  kind  with 
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the  organization  purporting  to  be  a  labor  union  and  callmg 
itself  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Prior  to  September  23.  1913,  Colorado,  as  to  its  coal 

mining  industry,  was  open  shop  territory.  The  m«i  in  our 
mines  are  contented,  industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  made 
sporadic  eferts  to  ani<mize  the  Cokunulo  coal  mines,  but  with- 
out success.  For  a  few  years  prior  to  April,  1910,  the 
operators  in  a  small  district  in  Northern  Colorado  entered 
into  contraaual  relations  with  this  organization,  but  their  ex- 
perience was  so  disastrous  tfa^  w^e  fenced  to  discontinue. 

After  ha^ng  conduct  an  unsuccessful  strike  in  the 
Northern  Colorado  fields  since  April,  1910,  the  national  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  determined  in  the  summer  of 
1913  that  the  rime  was  opportune  to  again  inaugurate  a 
campaign  to  force  the  Colorado  operators  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  it,  and  thereby  require  them  to  coerce  their  employes 
into  becoming  members  therecrf. 

To  effect  these  purposes,  they  sent  a  large  number  of 
their  paid  labor  agitators  from  other  States  into  Colorado. 
The  memb^diip  roll  of  this  organizarion  in  district  fifteen,  of 
which  Colorado  is  a  part,  at  that  time  contuied  the  names  erf 
2048  out  of  a  total  of  23,000  men  employed  m  die  coal 
mining  industry  in  that  district. 

MEETING  OF  AGITATORS 

The  a^tators  m^itioned  and  certain  delegates  of  their 
selection  met  in  a  so-called  convairion  at  Trinidad,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  and  called  a  strike  of  our  workmen,  by  threats 
and  intimidation,  by  incendiary  and  anarchistic  speeches,  and 
through  fear  of  bodily  injury  or  death  many  of  our  employes 
were  induced  to  go  on  strike. 

This  strike  was  in  ite  inceptk»,  aiid  always  has  been,  a 
strike  for  union  recognition  only. 

Other  pretended  demands  foraiiidated  at  the  so-called  con- 
vention at  Trinidad  were  fully  guaranteed  by  our  attfutea. 

The  coal  mining  code  of  Colorado  is  the  most  strict  and  com- 
prehensive of  that  of  any  State,  and  was  prepared  and  approved 
by  a  committee,  cme  of  whom  was  John  Lawson,  leader  of 
the  present  strike,  and  another  of  whom  was  James  £^y- 
rimple.  State  coal  mine  inspector  and  a  membar  <rf  organized 
labor.  Our  statutes  are  enforceable  and  have  been  and  are 
being  enforced. 

Since  this  strike  was  called,  cmain  of  our  former  employes, 
under  the  leadership  ot  the  paid  ag^ts  and<rfEk:eis  of  the  Uniml 
Mine  Workers,  supplied  with  guns  purchased  with  mon^s 
from  its  treasury,  have  in  armed  force  openly  and  successfully 
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defied  our  Suie  covemmait  and  have  caused  a  state  <rf 

ittsimecticm  and  anarchy  to  prevail  in  this  ccmimonwealth. 

They  have  burned  our  mines,  driven  law-abiding  citizens 
and  their  famUies  from  their  homes  and  murdered  our 
employes. 

They  have  denied  to  us  and  to  our  employes  all  rights 
and  privileges,  according  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  of  the  United  States. 

They  have  even  presumed  to  refuse  to  comply  widi  the 
demand  of  the  United  States  army  officm,  without  taking 
a  referaidum  voce  of  all  their  members  in  Colorado,  to  sur-> 
render  to  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  the  arras 
with  which  they  have  committed  these  felonies. 

We  submit  with  ail  deference  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  deal  with  an  oiganization  whose  officers,  leaders  and 
members  have  been  guilty  of  these  acts. 

Such  sympathy  as  exists  in  their  behalf  is  based  upon 
either  a  lack  of  information  or  the  mass  of  misinformation  and 
misrepresentation  conuined  in  recent  issues  of  the  public  piesSi 

CANNOT  REMOVE  MINES 

There  are  today  employed  by  the  owners  of  coal  mines 
in  this  State  more  than  10,000  men.  They  and  their  wives 
and  children  live  in  villages  many  of  which  have  within  tea 
days  susuined  the  rifle  iire  <rf  about  1500  notembeis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  <rf  America. 

We  cannot  remove  our  mines  to  other  places,  and  we 
will  not,  unless  forced  to  do  so,  close  them  at  the  behest  of  a 
comparatively  few  members  of  a  lawless  ofganiasatiofi  and  set 
adrift  the  loyal  raiployes  now  upon  our  {Miyrolb. 

If  the  2000  members  of  the  organization  now  militant 
in  this  State  do  not  care  to  w^ork  in  our  mines,  it  is  their  privi- 
lege to  decline  to  do  so  and  go  ekewhere  into  unionized  fields 
where  there  are  conditions  more  to  their  Uking;  and  the 
officers  ci  the  organization  to  which  they  belong  will  once  and 
for  all  settle  die  unrest  whidi  prevails  here  if  they  will  expend 
some  small  portion  of  their  funds  to  remove  their  dissatisfied 
members  from  this  field  instead  of  farther  increasing  their 
lavish  »pmditure  m  the  promoticm  of  strife  und  Uood^ed. 

The  issue  in  Colorado  has  ceased  to  be,  if  it  everwaa, 
one  between  capital  and  labor.  In  our  judgment  no  question 
of  the  rights  of  organized  labor  is  now  involved. 

By  the  use  of  the  vidous  checkoff  system,  the  leaders  erf 
the  United  Mine  Work^s  of  America  have  coerced  diousands 
of  industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens  into  joining  their  or- 
ganization, and  these  leaders,  by  precept  and  example,  have 
converted  these  men  into  enemies  of  organized  government 
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This  organizati<m,  by  fwoe  of  numbers,  by  its  control  of 

labor,  and  by  virtue  of  the  millions  of  dollars  forcibly  collected 
from  its  members,  has  become  so  powerful  that  its  leaders  are 
now  defying  organized  society  to  thwart  its  plan  to  rule  or  ruin. 

By  Amt  criminal  acts  tlie  leaders  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  forfrited  any  daim  diat  organi- 
zation may  ever  have  had  to  be  considered  a  labor  union,  and 
have  foreclosed  any  right  it  may  ever  have  possessed  as  a  pre- 
taided  hdm  uomu  ^  demand  duu  we  have  business  dealings 
widi  it. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  one  and  the  only  question 
now  at  issue  in  this  State  is  one  of  law  and  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitutional  privilege  of  every  man  to 
woric  within,  wherei  for  whom  and  upon  sudi  terms  as  he  sees  fit. 

Shall  govCTUB^t  jffevail,  or  shall  MMrchy  and  law- 
lessness rule  ? 

We  are  and  at  all  rimes  have  been  engaged  in  a  lawful 
business,  and  we  are  conductmg  and  have  always  omducted 

our  business  in  a  lawful  manner. 

The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  now  in  con- 
trol ot  the  strike  districts  in  Colorado,  and  we  earnestly  and 
respectful^  ask  that  law  and  order  be  made  to  prevail  in  this 
State  to  the  end  that  we  may  opante  our  mines  and  oondua 
our  business  in  that  peaceable  and  orderly  manner  guaranteed 
to  every  law-abiding  citizen,  and  that  our  workmen  may 
pursue  their  lawful  avocations  and  reside  at  their  homes  without 
die  constant  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  erf  kwless  mobti 

(Signed) 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FUEL  COMPANY, 

By  David  W.  Brown,  President. 

THE  VICTOR-AMERICAN  FUEL  COMPANY, 

By  G.  F,  Gartlett,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 

THE  OAKDALE  COAL  COMPANY, 

By  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  President. 

THE  SOUTH  CANON  COAL  COMPANY, 

By  Hahry  F.  Nash,  General  Manager. 

THE  PRIMROSE  COAL  COMPANY, 

By  H.  B.  King*  President. 

THE  RUGBY  FUEL  COMPANY,  ^ 

By  GsoRGB  D.  KwBALL,  General  Manager. 

THE  HUERFANO  COAL  COMPANY, 

By  S.  S.  MvRrar,  President. 

FRUTH  AND  AUTREY,  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY,        3^  q  g^y^^, 

THE  ROUTT  COUNTY  FUEL  COMPANY, 

By  E.  L.  Prentiss,  President. 

THE  YAMFA  VALLEY  COAL  CO 

By  F.  M.  Feltier,  President. 

HAYDEN  BROS.  (JUNIPER  MINE), 

By  Lewis  A  Hatden. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


BULLETIN  No.  2  JUN£  27,  1914 


DISARMING  STRIKERS  AND 
MINE  GUARDS 

In  order  that  the  people  of  Colorado  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  might  understand  conditioiis  with 
which  the  militia  and  the  mine  operators  were 
confronted  in  the  strike  zone  of  Colorado,  Briga- 
dier General  John  Chase,  commanding  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Colorado,  has  submitted  a  compre- 
hensive report  to  the  Governor,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  strike 
zone. 

In  that  report.  General  Chase  has  this  to  say 

with  reference  to  his  efforts  to  disarm  the  strikers 
and  the  mine  guards : 

Oa  the  31st  day  of  October,  the  third  day  ol  the  occu- 
pation, when  the  establishment  of  the  military  camps  was  well 
under  way,  I  undertook,  pursuant  to  Your  Excellency's  exptess 
diiections,  to  disarm  both  sides  of  die  conflict  that  I  found 
raging  upon  my  arrival. 

Realizing  that  in  the  event  of  the  concealment  ol  their 
weapons  I  would  have  great  difficulty  in  disarming  the  com- 
baunts,  I  consulted  the  strike  leaders,  including  Joim  R. 
Lawson,  and  obtained  from  them,  and  especially  from  him, 
an  assurance  that  if  I  first  disarmed  the  mine  guards  employed 
tfamugh  the  Baldwin^Felts  Detective  Agency  to  guard  the 
operators'  properties,  the  strikers  would  then  cheerfully  sur- 
render the  arms  in  their  possessicm. 

**  It  must  be  rememb^ed  that,  upon  our  first  coming 
into  the  field,  the  National  Guard  had  at  least  the  ostensible 
wekxnne  and  sqrpairat  cwdial  co*opmdon  of  the  striking 
miners. 

Relying  upon  the  assunmces  given  me  by  Mr.  Lawson 
and  the  odier  strike  leaders,  I  proceeded  to  disirm  the  mine 
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guards  upon  the  various  properries  againtt  whom  die  nuMC 
hktN  feeling  of  the  strikers  prevailed, 

"  In  the  disarmament  of  these  guards  I  had  no  difficulty 
whatever.  They  were  assembled  by  their  employer^  the 
<Vefadng  companies,  and  immpdy  turned  over  die  higl^* 
power  rifles  with  which  they  had  been  supplied. 

This  disarmament  I  carried  cm  widi  respect  to  die  mine 

guards  and  employes  of  the  operating  companies  in  every  camp 
throughout  the  rarire  strike  zone^  and  speedily  finished  die 

complete  disarmament  of  that  side  of  the  industrial  conflict. 

"  It  was  arranged,  upon  die  compbtkm  of  die  ditrana- 

ment  of  the  operators,  that  the  military  receive  the  arms  of 
the  strikers,  and  accordinjj^y,  upon  the  1st  of  November, 
1913,  by  an  agreement  between  myself  and  the  strike  leaders, 
a  parade  of  the  troops  to  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow,  by  far 
the  Uqeest  erf  the  smkeis'  cxilmiest  was  arranged. 

''From  all  appearances  the  very  best  feeling  prevailed 
between  the  troops  and  the  strikers.  I  paraded  detadimrats 
of  the  troops  of  various  arms  within  Las  Animas  County  at 
the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  upon  die  8us£[esdoa  and  invitattioa 
of  die  strike  leaders,  induding  Mr.  Lawscm. 

PLANS  TO  DEVELOP  GOOD  FEELING 

''My  object  was  not  only  to  reo^ve  die  arms  of  the 

strikers,  as  promised,  but  to  occupy  peaceably  and  with  good 
feeling  the  strategic  points  in  the  canons  about  Ludlow,  which 
die  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  armed  men  might  have 
made  difficult  of  accomplishment  without  bloodshed,  had  my 
entrance  been  disputed. 

*'The  parade  of  the  troops  at  the  Ludlow  tent  colony 
was  memorable.  Tlie  road  for  a  half--mile  of  mem  between 
the  point  of  detraining  and  the  entrance  to  the  colony  was 
lined  cm  either  side  by  mm,  women  and  children.  Many  of 
the  men  were  in  die  strange  costumes  of  the  Greek,  Monte- 
negrin, Servian,  and  Bulgarian  armies;  for  the  colony  num- 
bered amicmg  its  inhabitants  notany  returned  vetarans  of  the 
Balkan  wars. 

**The  little  children  were  dressed  in  white,  as  for  a 
Sunday-school  picnic.  All  carried  small  American  flags  and 
9mg  ooiitiiiually  the  Unimi  songs.    Thfoui^  diis  line  of 
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men,  women  and  children  the  troops  paraded — infantry,  cavalry 
and  field  artillery.  Flags  were  waved  in  welcome,  and  an 
iniimyvised  band  of  the  strikers  heralded  our  approach* 

"We  passed  by  Ludlow,  occupied  the  Berwind  and 
Hastings  canons,  and  then  returned  to  the  colony  to  rec^ve 
the  surrender  of  the  hundreds  of  high-power  rifles  I  knew  the 
strikers  to  be  possessed  of. 

FIRST  INSTANCE  OF  BAD  FAITH 

At  this  point  occurred  the  first  instance  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  striking  people.  Expecring  to  receive  hundreds^ 
if  not  thousands  of  anns»  there  were  dehvered  into  my  pos- 
session some  twenty  or  thirty  weapons,  many  of  them  of 
obsolete  pattern,  the  strikers  topping  off  the  humor  of  the 
situatkm  by  induding  in  the  delivery  <rf  arms  a  child  s  toy 
pop-gun. 

'*Since  that  time  the  recovery  of  the  strikers'  arms  has 

been  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  it  has  been  a  game 
bt  hide-fimd-seek,  and  while  I  have  been  able  to  recover,  a  few 
at  a  time,  a  large  number  erf  high-power  vmpons,  bdongmg 
to  the  union,  from  various  hiding  places,  I  will  state  that  there 
are  hundreds  <rf  guns  soil  concealed  and  waitii^oocasion  fm  use. 

*'  In  the  meantime  I  had  upon  my  hands  a  large  number 
of  the  mine  guards  whom  I  had  disanned,  and  who^  being 
defenseless,  in  the  presence  of  enemies  thirsting  for  their 
bkxKl,  had  to  receive  piotecdoii. 

"  These  mine  guards  I  undertook  to  ship  out  of  the  strike 
zone.  For  that  purpose  I  assemUed  a  number  of  them  in 
Trinidad.  On  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  October  I  had  in 
the  Coronado  Hotel  at  Trinidad  a  number  of  mine  guards 
who  had  been  disarmed  and  awuring  a  tnun  to  take  them 
out  of  the  country. 

"Notwithstanding  the  representations  made  to  meom- 
ceming  the  disarmament  of  the  detested  mine  guards,  and  when 
I  had  rendered  them  helpless  by  disarming  them,  all  of  which 
was  known  to  the  striking  miners,  a  great  crowd  gathered 
around  the  Cwonado  Hotel  in  which  these  disarmed  men 
were  contained,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reeking  condiffEi 
vengeance  upon  their  «iemies,  thus,  as  they  supposed,  delivered 
into  their  hands. 
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THE  CORONADO  HOTEL  RIOT 
"Some  five  or  six  hundred  men  assembled  around  Ae 
Ommado  Hotel  with  the  express  design  of  kilUng  the  disarmed 
and  defenseless  guards  within.    This  is  what  is  known  as  the 

Coronado  Hotel  riot. 

"Notwithstanding  all  of  the  fair  promises  of  Mr.  Lawaon 

and  other  strike  leaders  that  induced  me  to  disarm  the  mine 
guards  first,  they  then  rather  gleef  uUy  assured  me  that  they 
could  not  control  their  people,  and  that  the  feeling  among  the 
strikers,  thirsting  for  the  Wood  of  the  mine  guards,  was  such 
as  could  not  be  stayed  by  any  influence  <rf  the  leadtfs. 

"I  found  it  necessary  upon  this  occasion  to  assemble 
infancy  and  cavalry  in  the  sheets  <rf  Trinidad,  and  to  disperse 
the  mob  thus  bent  upon  wholesale  murder,  and  to  protect  die 
disarmed  mine  guards  until  they  ioould  take  the  train  out  of  the 
district  Fortunately,  I  was  aWe  to  queU  this  riot  and  prevent 
large  loss  of  Ufe  without  blpodshed  or  other  serious  con- 
sequ^ices  tiban  a  few  arrests. 

A  RECORD  OF  MISREPRESENTATION 

"  From  this  rime  fwward,  from  the  breach  of  faidi  con- 
cerning the  disarmament  until  this  day,  the  history  of  the 
strike  leaders  has  been  a  record  of  bad  faith,  subterfuge,  mis- 
representation and  chicanery  with  the  military  forces  of  the 
State,  who  entered  the  field  taking  no  sides,  having  no  interest 
in  the  industrial  conflict,  intait  only  upon  pressing  the  peace 
and  guaranteeing  the  constitution,  until  by  these  methods  the 
strildng  miners  have  come  to  look  upon  the  National  Guard 
as  a  foe,  in  league  with  their  antagonist,  and  the  Guard  has 
come  to  know  that  no  faith  can  be  placed,  and  no  honesty  or 
integrity  of  purpose  can  be  found,  in  the  strikers'  camps  as 
conducted  by  their  present  leaders, 

"And  I  say  this  having  no  interest  whatsoever  in  die 
industrial  oonflia  suU  raging." 
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BULLETIN  No.  3  JULY  1, 


WHAT  A  SMALL  COAL  MINE 
OWNER  SUFFERED 

As  a  typical  instance  of  the  attitude  of  the  smaller 
coal  mine  operators  of  Colorado^  Senator  Thomas, 
of  Colorado,  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  on  June  12,  1914,  a  statement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Simnyside  Mimng  Company. 
Senator  Thomas  said : 

This  company  is  a  small  concern ;  it  has  been  reasonably 
prosperous,  and  has  had  trouble  with  no  one  anywhere.  This 
is  the  statement  which  the  company  makes,  through  its  o£5cers, 
of  its  attitude  as  one  ol  the  coal  producers  of  souths  Col- 
OTsdOi  of  the  consequenots  which  the  strike  has  visited  upon 
it,  and  its  reasons  for  the  conclusions  which  it  has  reached 
regarding  arbitration. 

This  statemmt  is  sipied  by  W.  F.  Odkes,  the  ptm^mtt 
of  the  company — a  very  upright  and  respected  citizen  of  the 

city  of  Denver,  and  one  who  justly  enjoys  the  confidence  and 

respect  of  all  who  know  him.    He  says : 

"The  property  of  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  utnatsd  io 
Huerfuo  County^  Col.t  I2}i  miles  northwest  of  Walwaburg. 

"The  land  <^)mtsd  com^ses  480  acres^  witb  thrss  vsint  of  H» 
tiumiioitteoal,  5,6^^9  sod  7>|(  lest  iathidca^  Capsdty 
is  700  tons  daOj. 

"The  owners  aieW.  F.Oakes,  Eaira  Terry  Strong,  and  MBloW. 
Strong.  The  company  Is  not  sffiliatHKj  with  any  ootside  interest  The 
sxecotive  head  of  the  basinets  it  the  pretident,  W.  F.  Oafcet»  widi 
gVDsrtl  crfkes  in  the  Gat  and  Elsctrie  BidUing. 

ALWAYS  FAIR  TO  LABOR 

"The  Sunnyside  mines  have  worked  for  10  years  on  the  open-shop 
plan,  makins:  no  distinction  between  union  and  non-union  labor,  and  select- 
iacmeabest  gntlified  to  ffll  Ite  ▼vioat  potitetts. 

"Prior  to  the  strike  call  on  September  23, 1913,  not  a  single  com- 
plaint had  been  made  to  the  company  by  its  employes,  either  collec- 
tively  or  individually,  as  to  wages,  hours,  company  store,  company 
doctor,  unsanitary  conditions,  or  unsafe  conditions  in  or  about  the 
mine — three  men  in  10  years  killed.  The  few  minor  individual  com- 
idaints  were  always  promptly  considered  and  adjusted. 

*"nie  averase  wase  in  August,  1913,  just  prior  to  the  strike,  was 
94 par  AMU  p«r  S-bovr  day. 
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"  On  Saturday,  September  20,  1913,  every  man  w«  paid  off,  and 
the  president,  W.  F.  Oakes,  personally  asked  every  man  that  stepped 
up  to  the  pay  window  if  he  had  any  grievance  against  the  company, 
and  in  every  case  the  answer  was  *  No.'  They  simply  responded  to 
the  strike  call  of  the  national  organization  for  the  *  general  cause' 
(whatever  that  was  the  men  did  not  seem  to  know). 

"Early  in  November  we  re-opened  the  mine  with  strictly  non-nni<m 
labor,  under  a  strong  protection  of  the  Colorado  National  Guard,  and 
continued  throughout  the  entire  winter  and  until  April  18,  when  we 
that  down  temporarily  for  repairs. 

"A  day  or  taittor  ctnw  the  reports  of  the  Ludlow  trouble,  and  the 
'ctlltoflraia.* 

ATTACKED  BY  ARMED  STRIKERS 
Friday,  April  24, 1914,  a  wild  mob  of  250  armed  strikers  swooped 
down  upon  only  16  people  left  in  our  camp,  and  drove  them  into  the  lulls. 
They  continued  in  complete  possession  until  May  6, 1914. 

"The  company  store  was  completely  wrecked  (inside),  the  entire 
front  broken  in,  the  entire  stock  of  general  merchandise  stolen  ($15,- 
000),  the  post  office  robbed  of  everything— money,  stamps,  letters,  and 
parcel-post  packages.  The  company  boarding  house  was  pillaged, 
the  men's  clubrooms  looted,  and  every  building  in  the  camp  was  en- 
tered and  everything  of  value  taken  or  destroyed,  a  total  loss  of  $26,000. 

«   «   *  * 

ENLIGHTENEfi)  CONDITIONS 
"  The  management  of  the  Sunnyside  mines  prided  themadves  for 
years  that  they  had  established  such  favorable  conditions  at  their 
mines  that  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the  very  best  element  of  labor 

in  the  field. 

**Our  company  boarding  house,  with  a  capacity  of  lOOmen,  was 
constructed  entirely  with  a  view  to  comfort.  Every  rocMn  in  the  honea 
was  provided  with  a  hot- water  radiator,  the  floors  were  always  kept 
clean  ;  in  front  of  each  bed  was  a  rug  ;  each  bed  iiad  two  sheets,  two 
pillowcases,  one  woolen  blanket,  two  cotton  comforters.  The  entire 
building  was  lighted  with  electric  lights. 

In  the  dining  room  we  served  but  one  table,  seating  every  man  at 
once.  We  employed  the  best  Jap  cooks,  and  used  only  tlie  very  best 
materials  for  our  table. 

In  the  basement  of  this  cement  building  we  had  bath  arrange- 
ments, hot  and  cold  running  water  into  porcelain  bowls,  something 
unheard  of  in  any  mining  camp  in  Colorado. 

«   •   •  • 

In  addition  to  diis,  we  established  a  reading  room  and  supplied 
an  of  the  papers  and  periodicals  free.  We  also  established  a  library 
containing  250  books,  and  famished  the  men  with  free  stationary  and 

envelopes. 

We  also  furnished  a  hot  bath  adjacent  to  theminefor  those  that 

desired  it. 

"  Our  schoolhouse  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the  company,  and 
was  supplied  with  every  modem  appliance* 

"  We  also  established  a  miners'  dubroom,  to  combat  the  evil  of 
the  ordinary  camp  saloon.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  in 
making  this  a  comfortable  loafing  place  for  the  men,  and  die  hours  in 
which  they  could  buy  drinks  were  limited  from  4.30  in  the  afternoon 
to  10.30  at  night.  These  goods  were  sold  to  the  men  at  a  low  figure, 
with  a  view  only  of  securing  sufficient  profit  to  maintain  a  manager  of 
the  place. 
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**J}ufhg^  ivofking  hoMvii  ditMlMtl^ 

*  «  «  « 

MINERS'  CLUBROOM8  WRECKED 

"Thtt  mioera'  dnbroooM  wen  completely  wncked  and  all  stock 
sidan,  pictnrea  taken  from  the  walls,  phonograph  reemrds,  chess  boards, 
the  doth  on  the  bilUaid  table  rained,  the  coes  and  baUs  stden,  the 
baibershop  equipment  badly  damaged. 

"In  the  reading  room  magazines  and  books  were  mutilated,  thrown 
outside,  and  every  condition  that  had  been  created  for  the  comfort  of 
our  employes  was  wantonly  disregarded. 

''Our  experiments  along  these  lines,  after  studying  the  sociological 
conditions  of  miners  for  23  years,  proved  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  our  theories  in  regard  to  improving  the  sodal  conditions 
and  uplifting  the  social  plane  were  mere  vagaries* 

*^Om  most  earnest  efforts  were  simfdj  rewarded  by  our  final  d»o 
stmction,  and  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  we  mdeavored  to  benefit 

**The  only  apfMrently  naanswemble  obstaae  to  m  ssttisment  with 

these  striking  miners  is  the  recosrnition  of  the  union,  as  almost  every 
other  material  difference  between  the  operator  and  the  fliiiMr  la  coyeied 

by  the  existins;  law. 

"There  is  no  law  compelling  the  operator  to  recognize  the  union 
nor  to  permit  the  employes  to  exact  that  recognition.  The  statute  does 
provide,  however,  for  the  right  of  the  employe  to  join  a  union,  if  he  so 
desires,  without  coercion  or  interference.  We  do  not  deny  the  right 
of  our  men  to  organize,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  our  pre- 
rogatives to  employ  non*union  labor  when  we  so  desire  it. 

«  •  «  • 

**  We  wffl  never  agree  to  ny  contract  that  wfll  oblige  ns  to  discharge 
the  nott-iinion  men  now  in  oigr  rnmpHoy/* 


« 
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HOW  A  CONGRESSMAN  VIEWS 
THE  SITUATION 

Speaking  before  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  on  June  13,  1914,  Congressman 
George  Kindel,  of  Colorado,  gave  utterance  to 
many  important  facts  in  the  coal  strike  sitiiation. 
Below  are  a  few  extracts  from  that  speech,  as 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
order  in  which  the  passages  appear,  the  subheads, 
and  the  typographical  emphasis  are  for  the  purposes 
of  this  reprint,  although  the  text  of  the  original 
is  followed  absolutely.   Mr.  ELindel  said  in  part: 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  seem  a  new  ide  for  me  to  appear  as 

the  defender  of  corporations.  Mudl  of  my  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  what  I  have  believed  to  be  just  criticism  of  many 
corpoiate  abuses.  But  there  are  times  when  a  position  assumed 
by  even  corponM  interests  is  correct. 

"The  position  erf  these  Colorado  operators  is  correct.  It 
deserves  and  shall  receive  my  approbation  and  support.  I 
know  the  men  who  say,  '  We  cannot  enter  into  negotiations 
of  any  character  with  the  officers  and  agems  of  the  United 
Mine  Wwkers  of  America,  who  akme  are  req>onsible  for  the 
terrible  reign  <rf  disoider  and  Uooddicd  wludi  has  diacmd 
this  State.' 

HOW  TO  RESTORE  PEACE 

"These  men  mean  what  they  say.  There  will  be  neither 
necotiaticm  nor  omnpromise.  I  agree  with  them  as  they  pro- 
ceed, 'mstead  of  it  being  our  duty  to  do  so,  we  conceive  it 
rather  to  be  the  duty  of  the  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  called  the  strike,  to  call  it  off;  they 

can  do  so  if  they  see  fit,  and  BY  SO  DOING  THEY  WILL, 
WITHIN  AN  HOUR,  IN  A  GREAT  MEASURE,  RE- 
STORE INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY  TO 

THIS  STATE.'  But  this  they  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
disposition  to  do. 

*  *  *  * 
» 


"True  labor  and  wisely  conducted  labor  unions  have  no 
better  friend  than  I,  for  I  am  a  member  of  a  union  that  has 
aooompltahad  much  sood.  It  is  for  this  iMsoa  that  I  am 
compelled  to  dmounoe  die  methods  of  the  particular  labor 

organization  which  has  brought  disgrace,  industrial  blight, 

and  almost  Enanciai  ruin  upon  my  State. 

#  «  »  « 

'*Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colorado  coal  strike  was  not  iaauga- 
rated  by  the  men  actually  mt  work  in  the  mines,  nor  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  any  ccmditions  which  might  mtimd 
just  ground  tot  dissatisfaction  Msong  theau 

"Coal  mining  is  universally  recognized  as  a  hazardous  and 
dangerous  business,  especially  in  a  district  where  the  dry  at- 
mosphere is  more  conducive  to  the  creation  of  dust  and  roof 
omditians  to  falls  than  in  many  other  localities.  But  general 
conditions  in  the  mines  in  Colorado  were  exceptionally  favor- 
able to  the  miners  when  this  calamity  was  thrust  upon  our 
State, 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MINE  OWNER 

"The  mine  owner  is  nether  a  brute  nw  a  fod;  he  will 
not  knowingly  subject  his  property  to  destraction  nor  his  men 
to  unnecessary  danger.  Selfish  interests  alone  diaate  a  con- 
trary policy.  Aside  from  this,  I  may  say  that  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted  with  many  of  the  operatcnrs  of  my  Sute,  and 
I  know  them  to  be  honorable  and  humane  men,  who  entmain 
a  keen  solidtude  for  the  welftire  of  their  employes. 

*They  have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  looking  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  their  men  and  the  safety  of  their 
properties.  That  the  miners  knew  and  appreciated  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  more  than  10,000  con* 
tinue  to  work  in  the  face  of  intimidation,  violence^  and  per- 
sonal danger  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

"IT  WAS  THE  AGITATOR,  NOT  THE  MINER, 
WHO  COMPLAINED  AND  WHO  HAS  WROUGHT  ALL 
THB  HAVOC.  And  for  what?— wnply  and  solely  to  cmipel 
die  operators  to  recognize  the  United  Mine  Workers  oi 
America. 

"And  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  owner  of 
every  coal  mine  in  the  State  must  enter  into  a  written  contract 
with  this  oq^ization*  and  therelqr  ag^  in  effect,  to  employ 
m\y  members  of  that  nntcm,  and  to  deduct  from  die  pay  roll 
of  every  such  member  all  union  dues,  fines,  and  assessments 
for  which  the  member  may  be  indebted,  and  then  remit  this 
snm  to  union  headqnartsis> 

WHAT  THE  UNION  DEMANDS 

^To  be  more  spedfic,  these  agitatms  and  leaders,  die 
resentatives  of  not  to  exceed  2000  striking  men,  say  to  the 
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mine  owners  of  my  State,  'You  must  discharge  every  one  of 
yoor  10^000  loyal  and  satisfied  workmen  unless  they  join  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America^  and  if  they  join,  you  must 
deduct  from  their  pay  roil  such  amounts  as  we  may  hereafter 
see  fit  to  assess  against  dmn,  and  send  it  to  die  onicm  treasoiy 
to  use  as  we  tee  fit.' 

*  «  *  « 

IMPORTATION  OF  AGITATORS 

"  Prior  CO  die  calling  <rf  tim  Mrike  no  substantial  diffnmms 
^sted  between  the  mine  owners  and  their  workmen.  There 

had  been  no  State-wide  labor  trouble  for  10  years;  only  2048 
out  of  a  total  of  23,000  miners  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah  were  membm  of  the  United  Mine  \yorkers  of  America. 
But  the  office  ^  this  organizaticm  proceeded  to  impcnt  into 
Colorado  a  horde  of  paid  professional  agitators  and  agents 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  circulating  among  the  miners  and 
injecting  into  their  minds  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction with  their  raaploym  and  the  amditiora  ondw  which 
^ey  were  working. 

"Several  weeks  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  emissaries  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  trying  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  responsible  for  and 
had  the  power  to  taminate  the  Colorado  coal  strike,  the  distin*- 
guished  diairman  of  the  investigauing  committee  of  ttus  House 
telegraphed  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  Mr.  Green,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  had  made 
public  a  statement  announcing  that  the  demand  for  recognition 
of  the  union  would  be  waived,  and  it  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  in  view  of  &is  circumstance,  tbat  negotiations  be 
entered  into  looking  to  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Green  was  immediately  called  upra  by  die  miners 
Ot  Illinois,  then  in  omvmtion  at  Peoria,  to  explain  what  he 

meant  by  making  such  a  statement.  He  answered  by  denying 
that  such  an  announcement  had  ever  been  made  by  him,  and 
asserted  that  under  no  circumstances  would  union  recognition 
be  waived  in  Colorado.  More  recently^  on  June  6th,  John 
R.  Lawson,  in  diarge  of  the  strike,  widi  headquarters  at 
Denver,  reiterated  the  oft-repeated  '  No  peace  without  recog- 
nition of  the  union,' 

»  •  •  » 

FIGHTING  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

"  The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  shop, 
for  which  the  mine  owners  of  Colorado  are  fighting,  involves 
a  principle  far  from  local  in  its  character. 

*'If  this  country  is  to  endurei  at  least  in  its  (weaent  form, 
d^e  constitotioud  right  of  every  man  to  woric  for  whom,  when, 
and  upon  sodi  terms  as  he  sees  fit  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
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employers  of  labor  in  Colorado  who  are  standing  for  this  prin-^ 
ciple  deserve,  instead  of  denundati<Hi,  the  mmrangement  and 
topport  of  eveiy  pfttriodc  citizen.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our 
coontiy  when  mea  dedine  to  fight  to  a  finish  for  a  principle. 

«  *  *  « 

THE  REMEDY 

"There  is  but  a  nis^  effective  remedy — ^let  maudlin 
sympathy  for  those  who  stand  in  open  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted authority  be  banished. 

"LET  ALL  GOOD  CITIZENS  ENCOURAGE  AND 
ASSIST  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAW  IN  FAITH- 
FULLY AND  RIGOROUSLY  EXECUTING  THE  STAT- 
UTES AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  COLORADO  AND  Of  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, can  the  rights  of  all  parties  be  restored  and  preserved 
and  the  dignity  of  a  great  Sute  and  the  greatest  countiy  on 
earth  be  maintained.'' 
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THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  THE 
COLORADO  STRIKE 

In  order  to  de£ne  the  issues  at  stake,  the  coal 
mine  managers  have  forwarded  to  Washington  a 
summary  of  conditions  in  the  coal  mines  of  Col- 
orado. This  summary  has  been  sent  to  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  House  of  Representative,  which 
has  been  investigating  , these  conditions.  The 
summary  consists  of  an  extensive  pamphlet,  some 
salient  extracts  from  which  are  as  follows : 

"  The  present  controversy  is  not  a  strike,  for  the  reasons : 
First,  the  employes  did  not  vote  to  call  a  strike ;  second,  the 
majority  oi  the  min«rs  did  not  walk  oat  on  die  call,  less  than 
25  per  cent,  responding  theieta 

"  In  addition  to  those  who  responded  to  the  call,  probably 
10  per  cent.,  desiring  to  free  themselves  from  the  war  threat- 
ened by  the  call  of  tl^  strike  left  the  State.  More  than 
60      cent,  of  the  men  remained  at  their  posts  c/t  duty. 

"INSTEAD  OF  A  STRIKE,  THIS  CONTROVERSY  IS 
AN  ARMED  INSURRECTION  AGAINST  THE  SOV- 
EREIGN AUTHORITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
CONCEIVED,  PLANNED,  FINANCED,  MANAGED  AND 
DIRECTED  BY  THE  OFFICERS  AND  LEADERS  <WF  THE 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

*  »  *  * 

LOCATING  PICKETS 

^*The  coal  field  in  question,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 

disturbance  had  occurred  up  to  the  commencement  of  this 
investigation,  isJocated  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  Counties. 

In  Am  area  are  located  about  50  opeiatbg  noiinet  affected 
by  the  strike.  Many  of  these  amies  are  located  in  canyons  in 
the  mountainside. 
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Occasicmally  a  canyon  accommodates  several  mines. 
The  (mly  means  of  ingress  of  egress  odier  diaa  die  canyons 
mentioned  is  over  die  n^ed  mountains. 

**Now,  in  the  same  area  in  which  the  mines  above  men- 
tioned are  situated,  there  were  located  by  these  organizers  and 
leaders  (most  of  whom  are  non-residents  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, and  few  of  whom  ever  mined  a  ton  of  coal  in  any  of 
the  mines  of  Colorado)  10  tent  colonies,  and  anyone  studying 
the  location  of  these  several  tent  col<mies  is  convinced  that 
diey  were  not  located  by  diance>  but  by  most  careful  design ; 
for  each  tent  colony  is  located  where  it  controls  the  traveling 
way  to  one  or  more  coal  mines,  and  it  is  practically  impossible, 
and  has  been  so  ever  since  the  23d  day  of  September,  1913, 
for  any  person  to  get  in  or  out  of  any  mine  in  die  district 
mentioned  without  passing  the  scrutmy  <rf  some  me  or  mwe 
tent  colonies,  which  colonies,  from  the  foundation  thereof  to 
the  present,  have  been  surrounded  by  armed  strikers  every 
moment  of  the  time  except  when  the  military  forces  have  been 
in  the  field. 

**AndfrcHn  these  several  tent  colonies  anned  bodies  of 

men  almost  daily  sally  forth  and  commit  some  act  of  violence, 
when  not  kept  under  subjugation  by  military  power.  The 
number  and  variety  of.  the  crimes  committed  by  them  is 
simply  appaUiog. 

«  •  »  * 

And  diese  crimes  have  hem  committed  for  die  alleged 

purpose  ci  bettering  the  condition  of  about  14,000  miners 

who  were  Hving  in  good  homes,  under  pleasant  environment, 
with  good  school  advantages,  and  earning  wages  averaging 
betw  than  $4.00  day. 

*  «  «  « 

TEN  THOUSAND  MEN  NOW  AT  WORK 

"  But  it  is  a  question  if  the  day  of  possible  settlement  has 
not  now  forever  passed.  There  are  about  10,000  miners  now 
at  work  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado.  There  are  probably 
bom  1500  to  2000  on  the  strike. 

"Those  on  the  strike,  together  wMth  their  confederates, 
some  of  whom,  for  purposes  of  violrace,  have  come  from 
States  adjacent  to  Colorado,  have  so  crften  attacked  and  fired 
upm  the  miners  now  wcMrking  in  the  coal  fields  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  those  two  warring  elements  to  work  in  the 
same  mines, 

**  If  the  striking  miners  are  to  be  returned  to  work,  diose 

now  working  must  necessarily  leave  the  miaes> 
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"They  fear  that  the  striking  miners,  should  they  be  in- 
ducted into  the  mines  with  them,  will  watch  their  opportunity 
'   ,  to  assassinate  them  or  catch  them  in  some  serious  mme  dis- 

aster. It  has  been  reported  to  diem  diat  such  threats  have 
hem  made  and  diey  bdieve  they  would  be  carried  out. 

#  «  *  « 

\  •«AREGOGNmON  OF  THE  UNITED  MINBWOR^ 

OF  AMERICA,  WITH  ITS  CHECK-OFF  SYSTEM. 

CLOSES  ALL  THE  MINES  OF  COLORADO  TO  ALL 
WORKMEN  WHO  DO  NOT  BECOME  MEMBERS  OF 
*  THAT  ORGANIZATION. 

•  «  •  » 

WHAT  THE  "Check-off"  means 

By  that  (die  check-oil^  is  meant  this :   When  a  mine  is 

working  under  union  conditions  and  under  a  contract  with  the 
union,  the  mine  maiugement  is  required  by  the  union  rules 
and  by  the  contract  to  charge  against  and  hold  out  of  the 
wages  ot  every  ^ploye  all  does^  fines,  assesments  and  initi- 
ation fees  levied  against  die  union  members  hf  the  union, 
either  local  or  national.  These  charges  frequently  run  hig^ 
and  dissatisfy  the  laborers. 

"But,  no  matter  what  their  dissatisfaction,  the  deductions 
must  be  made  just  the  same;  and  this^  by  the  way,  is  the 
principal  object  in  unionizing  the  mines. 

And  these  assessments  must  be  submitted  to  by  every 
man  wc^king  in  a  untcmized  nune^  whedi^  he  affiliam  widi 

the  union  or  not. 

» AND  THIS,  WE  ARE  ADVISED,  IS  THE  ONLY 
lABOR  UNION  IN  EXISTENCE  THAT  EXACTS  THE 
I  CHECK-OFF. 

The  following  is  a  clause  in  the  psopomd  scale  demanded 

(  of  the  United  Mine  Wwlcers: 

1**  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  employment  that  all  men  . 
working  in  and  around  the  mines  shall  be  members  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  and  all  companies  to  this  agreement 
shall  collect  from  their  employes  2  per  cent,  of  the  gros8 
earnings  of  all  day  men  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  all  miners,  which  thall  have  preference  over 
an  otbw  coUecdons,  and  turn  oter  to  the  authorised 
agents  att  sndi  monejrs  after  braic  no^ed  by  the  aiinefs^ 

organisi^OQ. 

"We  feel  that  an  unbiased  reading  of  the  record  in  this 
^ill  disclose  th^  labor  conditions  were  most  satisfactory 
in  die  mining  legions  of  Ccdorado  until  tioabte  was  foaatented 
by  the  officers,  agents*  and  maployes  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 
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"TTie  only  recommendation  we  have  to  suggest  is  that  the 
officers  of  the  law  be  encouraged  to  faithfully  and  rigwmsly 
necute  the  laws  now  M  die  statute  bo<dL%  as  wdU  as  those 
mdded  mto  our  common  law,  as  this,  in  our  judgment,  will 
be  found  more  effective  than  the  cultivation  of  a  maudlin 
sympathy  for  those  who  stand  in  open  rebellion  ?g?|infft  the 
constituted  authorities  of  a  sovra^i^  Sta^'' 
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NEARLY  10,000  MEN  NOW  AT  WORK 
IN  COLORADO  COAL  MINES 

The  coal  mine  managers  of  Colorado  issue  this 
statement  in  order  that  the  public  of  the  United 

States  may  know  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  Colo- 
rado today : 

■ 

Out  of  a  total  of  141  coal  mines  which  were  in  operation 
in  August,  1913— the  numth  befove  die  atrike— 132  aie  now 
in  ocMnmiasioii. 

Last  August  12,059  men  were  employed;  A  DAILY 
AVERAGE  OF  9892  MEN  WERE  AT  WORK  IN  APRIL» 
1914. 

The  coal  mined  amounted  to  549,953  txms  in  May  diis 
year  as  against  859,047  tons  in  die  mondi  b^ore  die  strike. 

The  State  Coal  Mine  Inspector's  reports  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  calendar  year  show  a  production  of  3,066,174 
tons  in  the  five  months.  TThis  is  69.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
producticm  of  4,403,913  in  the  aunespooding  pmod  ol  1913, 
when  business  was  man  ncmnal  and  no  strike  had  oocnned. 

Production  of  coal  for  June  shows  a  further  increase.  All 
the  coal  is  now  being  mined  that  the  market  will  absorb.  "~ 

In  Septembtf,  1913— -the  stril»  was  called  September  23d 
—12,346  mm  were  empbyed.   The  number  diat  went  on 

strike,  including  the  men  who  on  account  of  their  families  or 

otherwise  left  the  State  to  avoid  trouble,  was  4650,  or  only  38 

per  cent,  of  the  totaL  A  amsideiable  pesc&UMfE^  of  even  diese 

men  have  retnmed  to  worik. 

•  •  •  » 

This  strike  was  not  the  work  either  of  the  managers  of 
the  mines  or  of  any  large  portion  of  the  miners,  less  than  10 
p^  cent,  of  whom  were  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work* 
ers  of  Amtfica.  It  was  fdamied  ootnde  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, led  by  ontmders,  and  financed  frcmi  outside. 

It  was  designed  to  shut  out  from  employment  all  but 
miners  who  were  members  <rf  a  particular  union  and  compel 
die  mine  ownm  to  odlect  frcmi  the  men's  wages  dues,  assess- 
ments, benefits  and  fines,  and  turn  them  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
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The  strike  was  not  called  in  response  to  any  demand  for  it 
bgr  Cckmio  mmefs.  A  stoat  ballot  taken  at  a  somber  of  di0 
mines  mi  September  21, 1913,  two  days  befbie  die  strike  was 
called,  disclosed  the  fact  that  from  90  to  99  per  cent,  were 
satisfied  with  conditions  and  opposed  to  the  strike. 

The  so-called  joint  convention  of  September  15th,  which 
calfed  the  strike^  was  not  representadve  ot  the  Colorado  coal 
miners.  The  mine  managers  offered  to  submit  to  Goremor 
Ammons,  or  to  any  arbitration  board  named  by  him,  every 
^ftf^gnH  made,  except  that  of  recognition  of  the  union,  but 
they  would  not  treat  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
ihe  o^anizatkm  known  as  die  United  Mine  Workeis  of 
America. 

»  «  «  • 

This  strike — if  strike  it  can  be  called — has  developed  two 
armed  insorrections  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  the  first  against 
the  county  authorities  and  the  mines,  whidi  resulted  in  calling 
out  the  militia ;  the  secmid,  against  the  miliria  and  the  State  of 

Colorado,  which  involved  the  calling  in  of  the  United  States 
army. 

The  mines  have  be»  in  <^>eradon  steadily  unce  the  strike 
was  imposed,  die  output  nev»  dropping  bdow  50  per  cent,  of 
normal,  even  in  October,  1913,  and  increasing  from  that  rime, 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  still  on  strike  are  held  in  tent 
colonies  through  intimidation,  and  because  the  leaders  of  the 
strike  know  dut  if  these  men  are  removed  from  their  influence 
and  restramt,  and  allowed  to  fdtow  thdr  mdinatkms  and 
desires,  they  will  quickly  return  to  die  mines. 

#  *  «  * 

ALL  THAT  THE  MINB  MANAGERS  ASK  IS  THAT 
PROTECTION  BE  AG€X>RDED  THEIR  ERfPLOYES  IN 

THE  LEGITIMATE  PURSUIT  OF  WORKING  FOR 
THEIR  LIVING,  under  an  eight-hour  law  and  at  wages  than 
whidi  no  hi^^  aie  paid  for  similar  labor  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

With  protection  assured,  not  merely  for  the  moment,  bat 
for  the  future,  the  mines  of  Colorado  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  and  willing  workmen  suffi- 
drat  in  nmmhK  to  piodacae  all  the  ooal  the  market  demands. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


BULLETIN  No.  7  JULY  22,  1914 


LEADING  COLORADO  MEN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

The  Bishop  of  Colorado,  the  President  of  Col- 
orado College,  and  other  leaders  of  Colorado  life, 
have  addressed  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson,  urging  him  to  use  his  influence 
With  the  labor  leaders  to  have  the  Colorado  coal 
strike  called  off. 

The  grounds  cm  which  these  gentlemen  nmde 

this  plea  are : 

1.  That  80  small  was  the  number  of  miiiers  bekmging 
to  die  union  that  there  never  was  any  geMial  strike. 

2*  That  there  have  been  so  many  acts  of  unprovoked 
violence  for  which  the  leaders  of  the  strike  have  not 
attempt  to  disdaim  reqxmnbility. 

3.  That  those  in  charge  of  the  strike  have  displayed 
bad  faith. 

4.  That  the  leaders  of  the  strike  have  practically 
assumed  an  attitude  of  rebellion  toward  the  State  of 
Cokmdoi  having  opraly  called  mea  to  arms. 

5.  That  the  strike  is  lost,  and  it  being  a  losing  cause 
it  is  not  fair  to  union  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  they  should  be  paying  out  their  hard-earned  money 
to  support  in  ridiculous  idleness  "  the  litde  camps  of 
union  men  which  are  still  maintaining  the  nominal  strike. 

The  open  letter  concludes :  Let  the  agitators 
from  other  States  be  withdrawn,  as  the  mine 
guards  have  been  sent  away,  .  .  .  and  much 
greater  credit  will  be  done  the  union  than  is 

possible  by  continued  agitation." 

The  letter  in  full  is  reprinted  on  the  following 
pages. 
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THE  LETTER 


**To  the  Hon,  William  B.  Wilson, 

"  Smetsfy  of  Labor,  W•shil^ptal,  D,  C. 

"Mr.  Secretary — By  virtue  of  your  present  office,  charged  with  the 
interests  of  the  laboring  man,  and  further  by  reason  of  the  responsible 
position  that  you  so  long  held  in  the  service  of  organized  labor,  you 
are  the  man  that  above  all  others  ought  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  Colorado. 

**A8  citizens  of  that  State,  voicing,  we  believe,  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  appeal  to  you  to  put  forth 
«11  of  the  great  inlliMiioe  titftt  k  centered  in  you,  to  causa  the  strike  in 
the  CoUmdo  coid  fielde  to  be  calM  off. 

"  In  making  a  request  tbat  affects  so  many  men,  reaaons  skoold  be 
presented.  We  submit  in  the  first  {dace  that  TKR  SUCOBSS  THB 
STRIKE  WAS  "^RY  DOUBTFUL  FROM  TH£  BEGINNING. 
Less  than  one-quarter  of  the  miners  belonged  to  the  union. 

"Those  who  did  not  were  so  far  contented  with  conditions  that 
they  could  not  be  expected  lo  jmn  in  the  strike }  at  least,  the  nsdte 
prores  that  to  be  the  case. 

THERE  WAS  NO  GENERAL  STRIKE 

In  reality  there  was  no  grenend  strike,  becaoae  many  men,  in  the 

ii«ghborhood  of  10,000,  have  been  regnlarly  era^oyed  all  through 
the  times  of  distnrbance,  and  the  State  has  been  ccmtinQoiisly  soppli^ 
with  near  its  normal  quantity  of  coaL 

It  should  be  called  cS  becaiua  ol  the  many  acts  of  violence  diat 
have  accompanied  it 

Yon  yourself  have  doubtless  observed  that  nothing  rnwe  quickly 
dissipates  the  sympathy  ot  the  public  than  unprovoked  vidence. 

^' An  imp^ect  account  diows  about  9i  violent  deattw,  asoet  of  tfaeae 
uwpwwriked  nsaidcn.  in  C(mtiecti<m  with  this  strike. 

'*To  these  are  to  be  added  coundess  cases  of  assault  and  of  wanton 
destruction  of  property.  In  other  strikes,  the  leaders  have  bem  able, 
more  or  less  successfuUy,  to  disdidm  the  mpcmribility  <rf  thmudves 
and  of  the  union  for  the  caae  of  vidence. 

"  Here  there  appears  to  be  no  thoagcht  tbmk  such  deeds  are  evM  mstten 
ior  ap«dosry. 

"Such  an  attitude  reflects  upon  the  union,  and  any  true  friend  of 
the  workingman  should  deplore  violence  as  standing  in  the  Tv  ay  of  an 

honorable  settlement. 

STRIKE  IS  LOST 

A  third  reason  why  the  strike  should  be  called  ofi  is  the  bad  faith 

of  those  in  charge  of  it. 

"When  it  became  necessary  to  call  out  the  troops  it  was  demanded 
that  both  strikers  and  mine  guards  should  be  disarmed.  The  guards 
did  so  in  good  faith  and  practically  all  oi  them  left  the  country. 

"A  like  good  futh  does  not  i^pear  to  have  been  stown  by  die 
etrikers.  Th^gave  up  a  Mmpaiativdy  few  worthless  arms,  but  hid 
the  good  ones. 

"  Then  when  almost  all  (rf  the  Stale  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  they 
brought  thdr  riflee  out  of  dM  hiding  phoes.  And  on  naore  than  one 
occasion  diey  showed  their  ntt^  vrant  <rf  ordinary  mcmdity  by  dis- 
playing a  white  flag  and  then  attacking  the  men  vrfao  rscognised  and 
trusted  this  world-wide  symbd  of  armistice. 

MEN  WHO  ACT  IN  BAD  FAITH  NOT  ONLY  PAIL  AS  INDIVID- 
UALS TO  HOU>  THE  CONFIDSNCE  OF  THtm  FELLOW  Cm. 
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ZENS,  BUT  THEY  DESTROY  RBSFBGT  F<Mt  THE  <m6ANIEAT10N 
WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  CONNECTED,  AND  IN  WHOSE 
NAME  THEY  ARE  ACTING.  This  is  the  case  with  the  non-combat- 
ing population  of  Colorado,  who  are  now  iHttarly  oppoeed  to  theee 

methods. 

A  further  leasm  why  the  strike  should  be  called  off  is  d«attitndo 
its  leaden  have  assumed  toward  the  State. 

"  Those  who  openly  call  nm  to  arms  against  the  Stste  are  deadly 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

"What  they  did  yeelecday  in  Colorado,  they  are  ready  to  do  against 
PHnoto  totnoarrow,  and  against  the  United  States  the  day  after. 

"As  a  puUic  officer,  you  can  in  no  way  better  serve  your  country, 
die  administration  of  which  you  are  a  part,  and  the  organization  with 
which  for  eo  many  yean  you  were  identified,  than  by  using  your  great 
influence  for  the  calling  off  erf  this  strike. 

BAD  FAITH  OF  STRIKERS 

Besides  all  these  cedent  reasons,  Mr.  Secretary,  IT  OUGHT  Ta 
BE  GALLED  OFF  BECAUSE  IT  IS  LOST. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  Ait  union  men  who  are  woiking,  to  keep  diem, 
soppmting  tlie  strikers,  wlien  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  feu-  success. 

''The  men  in  the  Boulder  County  fidd  have  been  on  strike  for  four 
years,  and  have  cost  the  union  trsasury  tmo  millim  doUan,  and  thev» 
is  not  Uie  sUghtest  prospect  of  a  settlement 

THE  MINES  ARE  RUNNING  AND  ARE  SENDING  OUT  FULL 
raODUCT,  WHILE  LITTLE  CAMPS  OF  UNION  MEN  SIT  IN  RIDIC- 
ULOUS IMJNB8S. 

**  Let  the  agitators,  brought  from  other  States,  be  withdrawn,  as  tho 
mine  gtuuds  have  been  sent  away,  and  let  die  miners  be  allowed  to 
resume  work,  and  much  greater  credKt  will  be  done  the  union  than  is. 
posnble  by  continued  agitation.  V«y  unoerely, 

H.  MARTYN  HART, 

Dean  of  St.  John's  Cathedral. 

H.  A.  HOWE, 

Dean  d  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Univeiritr 
of  Denm; 

CHARLES  SANFORD  OLMSTED, 
Bishop  of  Colorado. 

WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM, 

Presidmt  of  Colorado  College. 

CHARLES  G.  WILLIAMS, 

Pastor  Capitol  Heights  Presbyterian  Church^ 

ROBERT  M.  DONALDSON, 

Acting  President,  Westminister  Collage. 

HARRY  CARSON  RIDDLE, 
Attorney  at  Law,  Denver." 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


BULLETIN  No*  S  JULY  25,  1914 


NO  "MASSACRE'^  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN  IN  COLORAEK)  STRIKE 

Much  is  contained  in  current  magazines  concern- 
ing the  alleged  killing  of  women  and  children 
during  the  Colorado  coal  strike.  If  through  insti- 
gation or  connivance  the  coal  mine  managers  of 
Colorado  had  permitted  anything  of  this  kind  to 
be  done  on  their  behalf,  the  situation  would  be 
indeed  grievous. 

The  principal  episode  in  which  such  tragedies 
are  alleged  to  have  occurred  was  the  so-called 
Battle  of  Ludlow,  on  April  20th. 

To  state  the  truth  on  this  and  other  subjects, 

the  Law  and  Order  League,  an  organization 
largely  composed  of  women,  has  caused  a  carefully 
prepared  statement  to  be  presented  to  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  about  twelve 
hundred  representative  Colorado  citizens,  and 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  of  Denver, 
Vice-President  of  the  League.  Mrs.  Grenfell  has 
three  times  been  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion, and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years  Peniten- 
tiary Conmiissioner  of  Colorado. 

In  connection  with  occurrences  at  the  Battle 
of  Ludlow,  and  especially  concerning  the  report 
that  women  and  children  were  ruthlessly  killed, 
Mrs.  Grenf ell's  statement  to  the  President  says : 

"  In  connecti<m  witli      strike,  namaffoat  acts  erf  xmlence 

and  loss  of  life  and  property  occurred  before  October  28, 1913, 
when  the  State  troops  were  ordered  to  the  field. 

Doni«  the  time  this  body  ot  tmog^  smstt  m  numba:, 
leoudned  in  the  fidd,  law  sad  order  weie  iMiiittiined,  oafy 
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two  mmk  knrag  their  live%  om  hf  accident,  the  other  while 
tedding  arrest 

"  The  withdrawal  on  April  18th  of  all  of  the  troops  from 
the  large  area  covered  by  the  strike^  save  die  small  body 
•tadoaed  at  Ludlow,  and  who  were  left  behind  because  of  the 
argent  request  of  residents  oi  die  locality,  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  battle  of  April  20th,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  witnesses,  was  precipitated  by  the  strikers  occupy- 
ing the  t^  colony  just  after  a  yuk  hf  a  militaiy  detail  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  die  rdease  of  a  man  reported  as  b^ig 
unhwfully  detained  by  the  strikers. 

GREEKS  LED  IN  TROUBLE 

**  The  preponderance  of  testimony  dedares  that  the  Greek 
contingent  of  the  strikers'  colony  intrenched  in  a  railroad  cut, 
where  die  strikers  had  previoualy  hiddoi  300  gm^  be|^  the 
autack. 

»  «  «  « 

'^During  the  conflict  following,  a  fire  was  accidentally 
started  mther  by  an  overturned  stove  w  an  explosion,  and 
two  wonrai  and  deven  diildren  were  afterward  found  suffo* 
Gated  in  a  covered  pit  dug  under  a  tent. 

Not  one  of  them  was  hit  by  a  bullet,  as  was  shown  by 
die  report  of  the  cMoner^s  jury. 

**  The  presence  of  women  and  children  in  sudi  pits  was 
not  suspected  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  seen  them  running  in 
large  numbers  to  an  arroyo  before  the  first  shots  were  fired. 

Evidence  also  s^ows  that  eight  hours  after  the  beginning 

of  the  fight,  when  screams  were  heard  issuing  from  the  tents, 
certain  of  the  troops,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  under 
constant  fire  from  the  Greek  strikers,  rushed  to  the  rescue 
and  removed  die  women  to  a  phce  of  safeQr,  and  in  this 
removal  first  discovered  the  eadstmoe  ci  die  subterranean  pits. 

"BOTH  SIDES  AGREE  THAT  NO  WOMAN  WAS 
STRUCK  BY  A  BULL£T  FROM  EITHER  SIDE. 

^No  madiine  gun  was  at  any  time  direct  against  die 
colony. 

*  «  *  « 

'*A  boy  of  twelve  crossing  the  field  was  shot  in  the  fore- 
head while  facing  the  strikers. 

**The  elaborate  rifle  pits  occupied  by  the  strikers  showed 

that  they  had  made  deliberate  preparation  for  battle,  and 

were  so  located  that  die  shots  from  them  could  not  be  answeied 
hf  the  tioc^  without  finng  into  the  tsnt  ookmy  wfaidi  the 
pits  surrounded* 
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ATTACK  NOT  PLANNED  BY 
THE  TROOPS 

"That  the  attack  was  not  planned  by  the  troops  is  coa- 

clusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  were  scattered 
about  the  district,  employed  in  their  usual  morning  work,  and 
that  the  commanding  potttiofu  were  occupied  by  the  strikers 
in  die  b^;tnning  of  Am  fray. 

"The  entire  force  of  troops,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
was  but  thirty-eight  men  as  against  at  least  500  armed  strikers. 

"Later  m  die  day  other  txoopB  and  mdividuab  entmd 

into  the  fight,  and  it  is  charged  that  there  were  instances  of 
acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  those  opposing  the  strikers,  the 
most  serious  being  the  unsoldierlike  offense  of  striking  the 
prisoner,  Tikas,  by  an  officer  of  the  State  troi^ 

**The  discovery  that  all  wounded  or  dying  men,  whethet 
soldiers  or  civilians,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  strikers 
bad  been  tortured  and  unspeakably  mutilated  may  explain, 
even  if  it  «loet  not  ckobmi  the  wfoi^  Aomg  cimg^d." 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


BULLETIN  No.  9  JULY  30,  1914 


COAL  MINERS  EARN  MORE  IN 
COLORADO  THAN  IN  ANY  OTHER 
PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Colonido's  coal  mining  wage  scale  is — ^and  has 
been  for  two  years—about  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  scale  in  districts  with  which  Colorado 
coal  competes. 

Colorado  coal  miners  are  and  have  been  for 
several  years  earning  better  wages  than  miners  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  not  excepting 
Wyoming,  whose  scale  is  nominally,  though  not 
in  results  to  the  men,  higher  than  that  in  Colorado. 

A  voluntary  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  in 
wages  was  made  by  the  coal  mining  companies 
in  April,  1912,  without  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  miners. 

*  *  *  » 

SPECIMEN  ANNUAL  WAGES 

THE  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  A  COLO- 
RADO COAL  MINER  ARE  $4.00  A  DAY. 

Suggestion  is  sometimes  made  that  such  a  figuie,  applies 
only  when  the  man  wwk»— diat  he  doesn't  get  a  dbance  to 
work  enoofl^  days  to  earn  good  annual  wages,  and  that  that  is 
die  real  test. 

Congressman  Kindel,  of  Colorado,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Represematives  on  June  13th,  said : 

"The  unoontioverted  testimony  taken  by  the  investigating 
committee  of  this  House  discloses  the  average  daily  earnings 
at  five  representative  mines  for  the  months  immediatelj 
preceding  and  foUowii^  the  strike  to  be  $4.41,  $4.27,  $4.96^ 
$4.67,  and  $4.90  per  man." 

♦  *  *  * 
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WHAT  THE  COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON 

COMPANY  PAID 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  largest  coat 
producing  company,  pays  out  in  wages  to  all  employes  about 
$10,000,000  every  year.  Some  6000,  oat  ol  a  total  of  12,000 
raiployes,  work  in  and  around  coal  mines. 

For  the  fiscal  year  just  prior  to  the  strike  the  Cok^ado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  operated  21  mines.  The  avefage 
number  of  men  rasi^yed  in  digging  coal  was  2340. 

At  the  Pictou  mine,  four  brothers,  Italians,  who  worked 
the  entire  year,  earned  an  average  of  $1833  each. 

AT  13  OF  THE  MINES  WHERE  13M  BONERS  (9» 
PER  CENT.  OF  ALL  THE  BONERS  WORKED,  THE 
YEAR'S  EARNINGS  PER  BfAN  RANGED  FROBI  $980.97 
TO  $1359.14.  The  working  time  at  these  mines  varied  from 
213  to  306  days,  depending  on  local  conditions. 

At  five  of  the  mines  675  miners  earned  from  $805.93  to 
$943.31,  working  time  ranging  from  183  to  253  days. 

Two  of  the  remaining  three  mines  were  dosed  down  for 
a  continuous  period  of  almost  half  <tf  the  year  and  wwked 
but  159  and  151  days  tespecdvely;  the  average  earnings  per 
man  for  the  half  year  being  $599.66  at  Lester  and  $596.39  at 
Walsen. 

The  one  remaining  mine  worked  168  days  oat  of  the 
year,  the  miners  eammg  an  avenge  <rf  $4.54  per  day,  or 
$764.08  for  the  year. 

Arbitrary  deductions  from  these  earnings  are  50  cents  per 
month  for  sharpraing  tools,  $1  p^  month  feu:  doctcur's  services, 
covering  all  necessary  attrition  to  Ae  employe  and  his  family, 
and  whatever  amount  may  be  paid  for  powder,  the  total  for 
powder  amounting  to  from  8  cents  to  20  cents  per  day,  and 
averaging  less  than  $4  per  month  per  man. 

The  correctness  of  these  figures  was  proven  in  an  exam^ 

ination  made  by  certified  public  accountants  chosen  by  the 

Gov^nor  and  a  committee  <tf  newspap^  men. 

«  «  «  » 

WHY  MINERS  OPPOSED  A  STRIKE 

In  addition  to  these  earnings,  paid  semi-monthly,  and  the 
right  to  trade  where  they  please,  the  miners  have  an  eight-h<Nir 
day  underground  and  a  cfaeckweighman  wh^e  they  want  it. 

It  is  not  hard,  therefore,  to  understand  that  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  their  additions  and  opposed  to  a  strike. 

N^di^  is  it  hard  to  see  why  no  more  than  50  per  cent. 
ci  the  men  at  any  time  quit  work,  nor  difficult  to  understand 
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why  more  than  70  par  c«it.  of  the  normal  quou  of  men 
should  be  at  work  now,  m  8pit»  of  all  the  a^atton  and  eStm 
to  foment  strife. 

Union  sympathizers  outside  the  State  are  supporting  in 
idleness  some  1500  or  2000  men  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  a 
strike. 

«  »  «  * 

The  mines  are  meanwhile  fvoducing  ail  the  coal  the 
flMurlcet  win  ateorb. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


BULLETIN  No.  10  AUGUST  3.  1914 


NOT  UNION  LABOR— BUT 
ORGANIZED  TYRANNY, 
THE  ISSUE  IN  COLORADO 

The  £ght  of  the  Colorado  coal  mine  managers  is 
not  against  union  labor. 

The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  is  not 
at  stake. 

The  struggle  in  Colorado  is  against  the  domi- 
nation of  a  particular  organization — the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Opposition  to  the  intrusion  of  this  organization  is 
due  tothefact  that  but  a  small  minority  of  the  miners 
of  Colorado  are  members  of  it,  that  its  methods  are 
intolerable,  and  that  its  leaders  have  condoned,  if 
not  instigated,  unnumbered  acts  designed  to  plun- 
der property  and  to  maim  and  kill  loyal  employes. 

*  »  »  ♦ 

POSITION  OF  THE  MANAGERS 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  unions,  is  that  in 
all  mines  where  its  regime  is  ** recognized"  the  operator  must 
agree  (a)  that  members  of  that  uni<m  must  receive  first  choice 
<rf  all  jobs,  and  U)  that  before  die  men  receive  their  wages, 
deduction  must  be  made  of  whatever  union  dues  or  fines  have 
been  assessed,  and  the  amount  paid  to  that  union.  This  is 
called  the*' check-off." 

The  managers  felt  diat  submission  to  any  such  plan  as  that 
was  unjustifiable  in  itself,  and  was  an  imposition  upon  their 
employes,  who  had  a  right  to  receive  the  whole  of  their  wages 
without  interference  by  anyone.  The  earnings  of  the  mineis 
in  the  Colorado  mines  ware  the  highest  paid  any  coal  minen 
in  fixe  United  States. 

«  •  #  * 
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WHAT  RECOGNITION  OF  THIS 
UNION  IMPLIES 

That  the  obnoxious  **  check-off  "  system  of  deducting  the 
union  wages  and  fines  before  the  men  receive  tlmr  pay  is 
fundamaital  wish  the  United  Mme  Wcnrkers  is  indicated  in 
the  following  testimony  of  John  Mitchell  before  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  April  6,  1914 
(Page  70) : 

"  Mr.  Weinstock :  You  explained  that  under  exist- 
ing agreements  the  employers  deduct  from  the  «»g^ 
the  union  dues  ? 

**Mr.MitcheU:  Yes. 

"Mr.  WeUistock:  Does  duit  nuean  that  sU  mines 

employing  union  men  are  closed  shops  ? 

"Mr.  Mitchell:  Yes  ;  that  is,  they  are  union  shops. 

**Mr.  Weinstock:  Non-union  men  are  not  em- 
ployed there  ? 

"MR.  MITCHELL:  ANY  MAN  APPLYING 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  MAY  BE  GIVEN  WORK 
WITHOUT  A  PROTEST,  BUT  HE  AFTER- 
WARD AUTOMATICALLY  COMES  INTO  THE 
UNION. 

'*Mr.  Weinstock:    And  if  hettimcB  to  pay  his 

dues  he  cannot  be  employed? 
"Mr.  MitcheU:  No/' 

«  *  *  « 

TYRANNY  OF  THE  CHECK-OFF" 
The  ''check-off"  means  that  all  dues,  fines,  assessnmts 
and  fees,  whidi  the  organization  sees  fit  to  levy  against  its 
members,  shall  by  the  operator  be  deducted  from  the  earnings 
of  all  workmen  and  remitted  to  the  organization  before  any 
payments  are  made  to  the  employes  by  the  mining  company. 

These  checks  frequently  run  high  and  dissatisfy  miners. 
No  matttf  what  dieir  dissi^sfaction,  die  deduction  must  be 
made  just  die  same.  Neither  sickness  nor  unusual  require- 
ments or  needs  of  a  miner's  family  will  permit  the  mine 
manager  to  take  care  of  the  miner's  wants  without  first  remit«> 
ting  to  the  organization  the  dues  and  assessments  whidi  may 
have  been  levied. 

The  following  is  a  clause  in  the  proposed  scale  demand  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  : 

"  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  employment  that  all  men 
working  in  and  around  the  mines  shall  be  members  of 
the  U,  M.  W.  of  A.,  and  all  companies  to  this  agree- 
ment shall  collect  from  their  employes  2  per  cent,  of 
tiiegrosseamingsof  allday  menand  3  percent,  of  die 
gross  earnings  of  all  miners,  which  shall  iiave  pref- 
erence over  all  other  collections,  and  turn  over  to 
the  authorized  agents  all  such  moneys  after  l>einc 
notified  by  the  miners'  organization.'' 

«  *  «  « 

How  subversive  of  discipline  in  a  mine  this  "check-off** 
is  can  best  be  gauged  by  such  sections  as  Section  13,  Article 
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XV,  in  the  constitution  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  in  the  district 
adjoining  Colorado ; 

"Any  member  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  found  soUty 
of  givmg  evidence  against  any  members  of  one 
organization  without  first  being  called  upon  by  the 
pit  c(Mnmittee  or  district  board  shaU,  for  the  first 
ofieoM,  be  fined  «1«.M.*' 

Thus,  if  a  mine  superintendent  suspects  iaIiactKm  of  niks 
for  safety,  and  should  call  up  a  miner  and  try  to  find  the  truth, 
should  a  mmer  teU  him  what  he  knows  the  company  must 
withhold  $10  from  the  miner's  pay  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
organization. 

»  »  *  • 

In  this  same  axastitution«  Section  8,  Artide  X,  reads : 

PX.i?,®™*'®*"  °^  members  found  guiHy  of  stvins 
DAMAGING  EVIDENCE,  either  verbal  writte^ 
to  the  company's  representatives  in  case  of  accident, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  mine  inspector  or 
Ms  deputies  or  legally  constituted  authority.  shaU  be 
expelled  from  the  union  and  shall  not  become  a  mem- 
ber again  for  less  than  $100,  and  the  local  ezpeUing 
him  shall  notify  the  district  secrelanr.  and  be 
notify  all  locals  in  the  district" 

That  is,  the  door  is  closed  as  tightly  as  possible  on  any 
investigation,  by  the  mine  oflScials,  of  an  accident  that  has 
occurred.  If  the  miner  who  assists  them  goes  to  work  again, 
they  must  hold  out  his  fine  of  $100  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
U.  M.  W.  of  A. 

*     *     *  * 

HOW  THE  MEN  ARE  BLED 
There  are  innumerable  excuses  for  smaller  fines.  An 
illuminating  paragraph  in  Section  1,  Article  XVI : 

"  Each  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Ameri^  in  District  14  shall  be  assessed  1  per  cent,  on 
aU  their  srross  earnings  ...  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  defense  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  <rf  A«erica  in  DistfictNo.  14/* 

The  constitution  of  District  No  15,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  which  embraces  Colorado,  provides  in  Section  3, 
Article  VI : 

"  AU  dues,  assessmente  and  lines  shaU  be  collected 
by  the  checkniif  •sratrai*  <»•  its  egolTalent." 

There  is  a  side  light  in  Section  1,  Artide  X : 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  ask  for 
union-label  goods  in  stores  where  they  deal,  and  if 
said  stores  don't  handle  union-made  goods,  they  shall 
request  them  to  handle  union-made  goods  or  not  oat- 
foniae  said  atora.'*  ^ 

*  *  *  * 

THE  COMMENT  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN 

In  speaking,  on  June  13,  1914,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  Congressman  Kindel,  himself  a 
member  of  a  labor  union,  had  this  to  say  of  the  United  Mine 
Wwkers  of  America : 
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"It  has  already  been  charged  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  a  criminal  oonspiiacy  under  the  Sher- 
man Anti>Tm8t  Act,  la  officers,  and  many  of  its  leading 
members,  are  at  this  moment  under  indictment  in  the  courts 
of  several  States. 

In  1912  the  Socialist  dement  in  its  ranks  sectired  contnd 
of  the  organizad<Hi,  and  its  ocmstitution  was  amended  so  as  to 
I»oclaim  that  its  members  are  entitled  to  absolutely  all  the 
profit  derived  from  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  man— the  parasite  as  he  is  termed— who 
has  invested  his  capital  in  a  preramably  leipdmate  business. 

"But  if  these  things  were  not  so,  the  demand  for  this  »o- 
called  check-off,  the  insistence  of  these  leaders  that  an  em- 
ployer shall  and  must  arbitrarily  dedua  from  the  pay  loU  of 
every  empbye,  whether  audi  employe  desires  it  or  not,  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  others,  is  ao  un-American  and, 
in  my  opinion,  so  unlawful  aa  to  compel  ail  fair-minded  men 
to  condemn  any  organization,  be  it  a  labor  union  or  other- 
wise, which  insists  upon  su«A  «  pmcflce  as  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  its  structure. 

"There  is  no  other  labor  o^ianization  in  die  world  which 
d^ends  upcm  this  iniquiwus  practic»  for  its  exis^ce.  The 
dieck-o£F  can  be  d^ended  on  no  possible  theory/' 

*  *  «  # 

TEN  THOUSAND  LOYAL  MEN 
Ten  thousand  men  are  now  faithfully  at  wwk  in  the  Colo- 
rado coal  mines.   They  are  ^xxluciiig  all  die  coal  die  market 
will  abscMrhs 

To  agree  to  the  demands  of  those  still  nominally  on 
'strike"  would  mean  that  these  ten  thcmsand  men  would  <rf 
necessity  be  handed  over  bodily  to  the  merdes  <rf  a  labor  miicm 
which  th^  had  never  jdned  and  whidi  diey  had  indicated  no 
disposition  to  join. 

Surrender  to  the  lawlessness  and  riot  supported  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Ammca  would  mvcdve  not  only 
racrificeof  what  the  coal  mine  muagers  feel  to  be  pnrfoundly 
right,  but  would  also  mean  betrayal  of  that  daily  increasing 
army  of  loyal  employes,  who  in  their  silent  fashion  have  mani- 
fested their  preference  to  work  in  the  '*open  shop"  promised 
to  them  at  these  mines — where  any  good  workman  is  wetoime. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


No.  11  August  7,  1914 


HOW  COLORADO  EDITORS  VIEW  THE 

COAL  STRIKE. 

After  the  strike  was  called  in  the  coal  mines  of 
southern  Colorado,  and  unusual  acts  of  violence 

were  committed,  editors  representing  25  leading 
papers  of  Colorado  met  in  Denver  to  learn  the 
facts  and  to  determine  upon  a  policy. 

These  editors  heard  what  the  different  interests 
had  to  say,  and  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
of  the  State — ^proposing  terms  upon  which  in  their 
judgment  the  strike  should  be  settled. 

The  coal  mine  managers  accepted  the  editors* 
proposition  without  qualification.  The  leaders 
of  the  men  refused  to  do  so. 

The  report  of  the  editors'  conference  in  detail  is 
presented  below: 

Gov.  £.  M.  Ammons  told  why  he  called  out  the  troops 
and  what  he  proposes  to  do  through  their  <^rations. 

Ford  Cornwall,  Thomas  Dennison,  and  A.  Lament,  three 
men  on  strike,  were  selected  by  the  strike  leadm  and  told 
why  they  struck  and  what  they  are  demanding. 

John  C.  Osgood,  president  of  one  of  the  large  companies^ 
gave  the  operators'  side  of  the  controversy,  and  John  Mc 
Lenmn,  president  of  District  No.  15,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  told  why  that  organization  called  the  strike. 

The  SIX  addresses  occupied  six  hours.  Every  speaker  was 
^ven  unlimited  time  and  no  intemq>tions  allowed. 

Following  the  addresses  the  editors  went  into  executive 
session  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions  with  three  dis- 
senting votes 

«    »  » 

T9  the  pe&ple  mnd  th^  press  of  Colorado,  to  the  coed-mine  owners. 
And  to  the  coed  miners  of  this  State. 

For  the  past  two  months  a  strike  has  existed  in  the  coal-mining 
industry  of  Colorado.   As  a  direct  result  of  this  strike  human  livw 
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have  been  sacrificed,  maoy  tfaottsandt  of  lirfwring  meo  thrown  oat 
of  cmplojaieat,  properqr  dettoyed,  btniaess  conditiou  have  be* 
cmne  depressed,  die  price  of  coal  has  been  advanced,  the  repota- 
turn  and  credit  fA  die  State  at  home  and  abroad  is  being  impaired, 
and  die  public  at  large  is  being  made  to  suffer  beyond  accurate 
calcalation.  The  unfortunate  conditions  are  not  in  harmony  with 
die  peace,  prosperity,  and  general  welfare  that  is  supposed  to  be 
guaranteed  to  all  men  and  to  all  institutions  alike  under  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  tr>'ing  to  arrive  at  a  method  of 
assisting  in  terminating  this  industrial  conflict  between  the  miners 
and  the  mine  owners  in  a  nu^nner  which  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Colorado  enacted  to  regulate  the  coal  mimftg 
industry,  the  newspapen  of  Qdorado  r^resented,  acdng  on  behalf 
of  the  general  pdilic  have  met  ta  Denver,  and  after  hearing  die 
arguments  and  statemciits  of  representatives  of  die  coal  mine 
owners,  of  the  coal  nuners,  and  (tf  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  a  statement  from  the  governor  of  this  State,  and 
having  given  extensive  consideration  to  each  and  every  one  of 
diese  statements,  and  having  weighed  their  effect  fully  and  carefully, 
the  newspapers  represented  have  agreed  upon  a  general  and  a 
united  policy  of  action,  to  be  recommended  to  the  press  of  Colo- 
rado, with  reference  to  the  termination  of  this  strike,  based  upon 
the  authority  of  the  existing  State  laws. 

WHAT  THE  MINERS  DEMANDED. 

Before  stating  our  conclusions,  we  desire  first  to  state  the  cause 
of  the  strike,  viz:  the  demands  made  by  the  miners  upon  the  coal 
mine  owners  of  Colorado,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  demands  of  the  miners: 

First  We  demand  recognition  of  the  onioiL 

Second.  We  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  on  the 
tonnage  rates  and  the  following  day-wage  scale,  which  is  practic* 
ally  in  accord  with  die  Wyoiiui«  day-wage  scale. 

Third.  We  demand  an  ei^-hoor  worUay  for  all  dasses  of 
labor  in  or  around  die  eoal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens. 

PourdL  We  demand  pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work, 
which  includes  bnohing,  timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  im- 
purides,  etc 

Fifth.  We  demand  check  weighmen  at  all  mines,  to  be  elected  bv 
the  miners  without  any  interference  by  company  officials  in  said 
election. 

Sixth.  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  please  and 
the  right  to  choose  our  own  boarding  place  and  our  own  doctor. 

Seventh.  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining 
laws  and  the  abolidon  of  the  nocorioat  and  criminal  guard  system 
wliich  has  ptevaSed  in  ^  mining  canqit  of  Colorado  for  many 
yeats^ 

THE  EDITORS'  CONCLUSIONS. 
First  demand.  RccQgnitiwi  of  the  union. 

Widi  reference  to  the  first  demand  we  submit  the  following  facts 
and  condttsiflos; 
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The  quesdon  of  Ae  oflfcial  recogddon  dE  any  labor  wgaiitza^ 

or  labor  union  by  any  employer  or  cmploym  of  labor  b  a  ^wsdoD 
not  reached  or  controlled  by  law.  but  must  be  flOiitoalbr^  dcsiied  by 

both  employer  and  employee  to  become  a  recognized  realiflr. 

In  other  words,  if  employers  do  not  desire  to  recognize  a  labor 
unim  as  an  organization  in  the  employment  of  members  of  that 
union,  there  is  no  law  upon  the  statute  books  which  can  or  will 

compel  them  to  do  so. 

WE  HAVE  COME  TO  THE  CONCLUSION,  THEREFORE, 
THAT  THE  FIRST  DEMAND  MADE  BY  THE  MINERS 
IS  NOT  ONE  WHICH  CAN  BE  ARBITRATED  BY  ANY 
BODY  OF  MEDIATORS.  FOR  THE  REASON  THAT  AS 
STATED  ABOVE,  IT  MUST  BE  A  MATTER  MUTUALLY 
DESIRED  AND  AGREED  TO  BT  EMPLOYER  AND  EM- 
PLOYEE. 

However,  so  long  as  indiYidiial  woxkmen  in  4e  employ  of 
coal-mine  owners  desire  to  belong  to  a  ui&m  Aey  have  a  perfect 

right  to  do  so.  This  right  is  guaranteed  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  therefore  this  first  demand  for  official  recognition  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  such,  should  not  be 
further  pressed  by  the  members  of  that  organization  in  accepting  a 
declaration  on  which  this  strike  should  now  be  terminated. 

However,  the  right  of  the  miners  to  belong  to  a  union  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  Colorado  should  be  recognized  and 
upheld  and  should  not  be  objected  to  by  any  employer  of  labor* 

♦        ♦        •  • 
ADEQUATE  WAGES  ALREADY  PAID* 
Second  demand.    A  wage  increase  of  lo  per  cent. 
Fourth  demand.   Additional  pay  for  additional  and  varied  work. 
In  our  judgment  tfwsc  tmo  demands  should  be  merged  into  a  single 
demand,  especially  as  both  the  second  and  fourth  demands  contem- 
plate a  higher  net  income  in  wages  for  the  miners  and  our  con- 
clusion is,  therefore,  that  these  demands  should  be  consolidated  and 
considered  under  one  general  propositiim. 

With  reference  to  this  general  wage  demand,  dierefor^  our 
conclusions  are  as  follows : 

The  amount  of  money  a  miner  can  earn  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work  he  can  or  is  willing  to  perform.  In  a  published  advertise- 
ment over  the  name  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  which 
recendy  appeared  in  the  Denver  Newspapers,  a  statement  was  made 
to  die  eflfect  that  all  the  miners  wanted  was  "a  living  wage  and 
&e  enforcement  of  the  laws  affecting  the  coal-mining  industry." 
The  quesdon  very  properly  arises,  therefoft,  as  to  what  should 

be  considered  a  livmg  wage. 

The  average  wagp  earned  by  die  individual  coal  miners  workmg 
in  all  parts  of  Colorado,  as  published  in  the  adverdsements  of  die 
coal-mine  owners,  we  find  to  be  approodmately  $4  dmy,  prac- 
tically $105  per  month,  and  working  eight  hours  a  day  or  less  if 
they  choose. 

This  is  said  to  include  the  wages  earned  by  good  bad,  and 
indifferent  miners.  The  wages  of  some  miners  is  said  to  run  as 
low  as  $a^5  per  day,  while  odicr  miners  individually  earn  over 
$7  per  day. 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  coal  miner's  wage  for  the  entire 
State  of  $4  per  day,  with  the  wages  earned  by  other  classes  ot 
laboring  men  in  Colorado  who  are  equally  skilled  with  a  coal 
miner,  shows  that  if  the  average  wages  of  all  coal  miners  in 
Colorado  is  $105  per  month,  duy  are  now  being  paid,  in  our  belief, 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  living  wage;  ia  fac^  duu  they 
are  already  beii^  paid  a  wage  entirely  in  keeping  widk  the  wages 
paid  for  oAer  classes  of  labor  in  Colorado. 

Therefore,  taking  die  nuners  at  dieir  puUished  word,  we  be* 
Heve  diat  dieir  orii^l  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  over 
die  present  Ccdorado  scale,  and  which  as  later  modified  in  their 
adverdsements  to  a  demand  for  living  wages,  has  already  been 
met  by  die  payment  of  the  existing  scale  of  wages  for  mining 
coal  in  this  State,  and  which  is  higher  in  the  net  wages  earned 
than  in  any  other  State.  Therefore,  this,  the  second  and  fourth 
demand  upon  the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
for  living  wages  is  now  being  given  the  miners  by  the  coal 
owners. 

«    «  * 

Third  demand.  An  eight-hour  dsf  for  all  cla'^ses  of  labor  in  and 
around  the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ens. 

This  diird  demand  is  one  which  is  guaranteed  to  miners  em- 
ployed in  underground  mines  by  the  laws  of  Colorado.  If  the 
laws  of  this  State  have  been  disregarded  in  the  employment  of 
labor  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
enforce  this  law,  and  in  this  he  should  be  heartily  supported. 

Therefore,  our  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  third  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  miners  employed  in  underground  mines  is  that 
it  should  be  guaranteed  to  them  in  airordance  with  the  Inwa  dt 
this  State. 

*    «  • 

Fifth  demand.    Qwdc  weighmen  at  all  times. 

This,  the  fifth  demand,  is  another  to  which  the  miners  are  clearl> 
entitled,  and  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  law.  If  this 
law  has  not  been  enforced,  or  if  the  miners  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  rights  under  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governor  of 
Colorado  to  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

«    #  • 

Sixth  demand.    TTie  right  to  trade  at  any  store^ 

This  sixth  demand,  also,  may  or  may  not  have  been  accorded  the 
miners  by  the  mine  owners.  It  is  a  demand,  however,  which 
should  be  guaranteed  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  of 
Colorado  provide  that  no  coercion  should  be  practiced  by  any 
coal  mine  owner  against  any  miner  in  the  buying  of  his  household 
supplies.  Therefore,  diis  sixth  demand  diould  also  be  guaranteed 
to  the  minera  under  the  provudon  of  die  laws  relating  dier^ 

«    •  # 

Seventh  demand.   General  enforcement  of  ^oloradojmlnlngja^^ 

abolition  of  guard  system. 

This  seventh  and  last  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  miners  k 
not  open  to  discussion,  so  far  as  that  portion  of  it  whidi  relates 
to  a  general  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  ndinBg  biws  is  concenied; 
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for,  without  question,  the  miners  are  entitled  to  receive  the  fbB 
benefit  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  mining  laws  of  this  State. 

So  far  as  the  employment  of  police  or  mine  guards  is  concerned, 
this  practice  during  periods  of  peace  is  maintained  solely  as  a 
matter  of  police  protection  against  ordinary  disturbances  and  against 
possible  damages  to  properqr  in  times  of  pet^  brawls  which  are 
^  iHrdinary  occurrence  in  many  mining  camps;  and  so  long  as 
tbese  guards  or  police  are  maintained  upon  a  eompaiqr  property 
for  tlie  purpose  of  preserving  the  pea^  and  to  protect  diet  prapeny, 
Aere  is  no  good  (mt  legal  reason  ton  their  removeL 

With  the  exception  of  this  portion  of  the  last  demand  of  die 
miners,  oar  omclusion  is  diat  At  seventh  demMd,  lor  general 
enforcement  of  the  mining  laws  of  Colore^  is  cleerly  rii^  and 
should  also  be  guaranteed  to  the  fluners  by  the  foil  power  <rf  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 

Therefore,  after  mature  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
f aetm  in  connect  with  dua  strike,  we  herdby  make  the  {oUowing 
declaradon: 

That  the  strike  nvhich  has  prevailed  in  the  coal  mhang  istiustrf 
in  Colorado  should  be  called  off  under  the  following  terms  and 
conditions,  viz: 

First  That  the  miners  should  waive  their  first  demand,  which 
is  for  a  recognition  of  the  union,  on  the  ground  that  the  recognition 
of  any  union  must  necsssarily  be  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement 
and  not  of  coerd^  and  not  being  covered  by  any  law;  and  for 
the  additkmal  reason  thaf  die  laws  of  Colorado  guarantee  to  every 
nuiwr  die  ri^  to  belong  individually  to  any  labor  orgamzadmi 
without  prejudice  or  discriadnadon  on  ^  part  of  any  emphiyer 
of  labor. 

Second.  That  the  miners  should  waive  their  second  and  fbnrdi 
demands  for  an  increase  in  wages,  not  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  wages  now  paid  to  coal  miners  in  this  State  are  larger  than 
in  most  other  States,  and  are  as  large  as  paid  in  most  other  lines 
of  industry  in  Colorado,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  modified 
demands  of  the  miners^  as  published  in  the  newspapers,  asking  for 
living  wages,  are,  in  our  opinion,  already  met,  being  paid  to  them 
in  cash,  twice  a  month,  by  the  coal-mine  owners. 

TUrd.  That  the  miners  are  entitled  to  have  granted  their  de- 
mandh,  in  accordance  widi  the  laws  relating  thereto,  designated 
as  follows: 

Third  demand.   For  an  ei|^-hour  woik  di^  in  all  coal  mines. 

Fifth  demand.  For  a  checkweic^hman  in  all  mines  where  they 
ask,  to  be  selected  from  among  the  miners  by  the  miners,  to  be 
paid  by  them,  and  without  interference  upon  die  part  <rf  the 

operators. 

Sixth  demand.   The  right  to  trade  at  any  store. 

Seventh  demand.  The  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws 
relating  to  the  coal-mining  industry. 

Also  that  all  competent  striking  miners  who  have  not  been  guilty 
of  violation  of  the  law  while  on  strike  should  be  taken  back  by 
the  coal-mine  ownem  without  prejudice. 


ALSO*  THAT  ANT  OOAL-HINE  OWNER  HAS  A  LEGAL 
BIGHT  TO  EMPLOY  ANY  PERSON  OR  PERSONS  WITH- 
OUT INTERFERENCE  OR  THREATS  UPON  THE  PART 

JLi?^  PERSON  OB  ORGANIZATIONS,  AS 

PROVIDED  BY  LAW. 

Also,  that  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  this 
State  to  compel  the  enforcement  of  the  State  mining  laws,  to  which 
we  pledge  our  earnest  support  and  co-operation;  and  tha^  to 
obtain  for  the  miners  every  right  to  which  diey  are  endded  under 
the  law,  die  rigid  cnforoencnt  of  die  State  laws  u  alone  necessary. 

NECESSARY  TO  INSURE  THE  PEACE. 

VVe  commend  Gov.  Ammons  for  sending  troops  into  one  disturbed 
district  of  the  State,  and  express  our  full  confidence  in  the  integri^ 
of  his  purposes  respecting  the  unfortunate  industrial  strife  that 
exists  tliere.  However,  we  believe  the  troops  should  be  adequate 
in  number  to  become  sole  protectors  of  life  and  property  in  secdons 
of  the  State  where  such  strife  exists  or  is  threatened,  and  diat  die 
National  Guard  should  be  recruited  to  meet  conditions  as  diey 
may  arise.  That  is  our  opinion  dwt  until  such  time  as  die 
National  Guard  may  safely  be  wididrawn  from  die  affected  dis- 
tricts and  law  and  order  restored  diat  all  offenses  and  violations 
of  law  pertaining  to  die  strike  should  be  immediately  uied  before 
ini&aiy  courts. 

We  furdier  request  the  governor  to  take  such  action  as  will 
prevent  die  importation  of  firearms  into  this  State  by  any  individual 
or  any  organization,  because  we  believe  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
bear  arms  here  except  those  legally  authorized  to  do  so  under  die 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

«     e  • 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  diat  we  have  found  m  favor  of  die  miners 
m  four  of  die  she  general  demands  diey  have  made  and  have  recog- 
idzed  their  rig^  to  woric  as  union. 

TTiat  In  declining  to  side  widi  die  miners  in  the  other  two  de- 
mands as  stated,  we  have  concluded  that  the  miners  are  already 
receiving  living  wages;  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  found  for 
die  miners  in  their  first  demand,  by  insisting  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions  under  which  this  strike  is  to  be  called  off  is  that  all  competent 
miners  shall  have  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  provisions  of 
the  la  vs  of  the  State  the  right  to  belong  to  any  organisation  without 
prejudi,^e  or  discrimination  on  die  part  of  any  employer,  whidi 
means  tLm  right  to  work  as  union  miners  on  the  open-shop  plan. 

m    m  m 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  miners,  of  the  coal  owners,  and 
of  the  general  puhlig^  we  hereby  declare  diat  diis  strike  should 
be  called  off  under  die  ooocfitions  stated  above,  in  order  to  insure 
die  future  development  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Colorado 
tnd  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  people. 

In  die  carrying  out  of  this  policy  by  the  governor  of  this  State, 
we  pledge  the  support  of  the  editors  and  papers  here  represented 
and  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  all  our  fellow  editors  in  Colorado, 
who  could  not  conveniemly  come  to  this  conference  in  support 
of  such  poUcyt 
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Abo^  that  a  copy  of  diis  declaration  be  fufiiislied  to  the  officiate 
of  the  Uidted  Mine  Wotken  of  America,  a  copy  to  the  coal-mme 
owners,  a  copy  to  the  governor  of  ColwadOk  «ul  that  copiet  be 
sent  to  the  press  of  this  Sute  for  the  purpose  of  adviung  the 

people  concerning  what  we  believe  to  be  a  just  and  fair  dedarttton 
under  the  terms  of  which  this  strike  should  now  be  immediately 

called  off  and  industrial  peace  restored,  and  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  support  this  declaration,  based  on  law  enforcement,  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  our  newspapers. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  e/  I*/  Xof*y  Mouniam  Niw. 

Frank  S.  Hoag,  of  the  Star  Jwnud. 
H.  E.  BowDEN,  of  the  Trinidad  AdverHstr* 
L.  C.  Paddock,  of  the  Boulder  Camera. 
Fred  Marvin,  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain. 

•         •         •  • 

THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  COAL-MINE  MANAGERS. 

Messrs.  John  C.  Shaffer,  Frank  S.  Hoag,  H.  E.  Bowden,  L.  C 
Paddock,  Fred  Marvin,  Dcmer,  Colo. 

Gbntlhibm:  The  uo^mgned,  coal-mine  operator^  are  in  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  die  conference  of  editor^  held  in 
Denver,  Thursday,  November  i$.  In  this  statement  jroa  specify 
the  conditions  suggested  by  the  editors  under  whi^  the  coal  miners' 
strike  in  Colorado  should  be  terminated.  We  agree  to  comply 
fully  and  in  good  faith  with  the  conditions  suggested  by  you  in 
said  statement 

When  the  operators  receive  the  protection  from  the  dril  audiori- 

ties  for  the  men  who  desire  to  work  and  for  their  properties  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  are  not  interfered  with  in  employing  men 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  are  now  on  strike  and  who  left 
before  the  strike  was  called,  and  are  enabled  to  operate  their 
mines  under  normal  conditions  to  normal  capacity,  on  the  open-shop 
principle,  which  has  prevailed  in  Colorado  for  more  than  30  years, 
we  wni  put  into  effect  the  scale  of  prices  for  coal  heretofore 
pfCTailin& 
Sincerely, 

J.  F.  Wblborn, 
President  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Ca. 

D.  \V.  Brown, 
Fice  President  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

J.  C.  Osgood, 

Chiurman  Board  of  Directors,  The  Ficiar-American  Fuel  Co. 

F.  B.  Lewis, 

President  Oakdale  Coal  Co.,  South  Canon  Coal  Co. 

F.  A.  Perry, 
Leyden  Coal  Co.,  Moffatt  Coal  Co. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


No.  12  August  11,  1914 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  COLORADO 
SAYS  OF  THE  "GUNMEN"  OF 
THE  STRIKE, 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  assertion  that 
what  was  tantamount  to  private  war  being  made 
on  behalf  of  the  coal  mine  managers  against  the 
strikers,  Gov.  Elias  M.  Ammons,  of  Colorado, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Boulder  (Col.)  "Daily  Camera": 

"Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  ^gunmen'  con- 
nected with  this  stxikt  questum,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
the  facts  rcaUy  are. 

"The  National  Guard  was  called  into  die  field  on  Octo* 
ber  28. 

**Thcy  found  a  very  serious  condition  in  the  strike  zone, 
and  a  most  difficult  situation  to  controL 

"They  successfully  handled  numerous  severe  ordeals 
without  firing  a  shot,  refraining  from  resenting  insult  and 
abuse  even  under  most  exasperating  circumstances. 

"Maintainii^  as  many  as  forty  staticms  scattered  over  a 
territory  greater  in  extent  than  some  station,  the  guard  han- 
dled the  situation  for  almost  six  months  without  shooting  a 
single  striker. 

•   «  * 

WHO  WERE  SHOT  BY  SOLDIERS 
**It  is  true  two  men  were  shot. 

"One  a  non-union  miner  was  accidentally  killed  while 
trying  to  break  througjh  the  picket  line;  another  non-union 
miner,  having  shot  a  town  marshal,  was  killed  by  the  guard 
after  he  had  fired  twenty-eight  shote  at  them  in  resisting  ar- 
rest. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  pretty  record. 

«   «  • 
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WHO  WERE  KILLED  BY  STRIKERS 


"But  there  «re  other  'gumnen.' 

"Five  men  in  an  automobile  near  La  Veta  were  ambushed 
and  shot,  four  of  them  fatally. 

"This  was  the  result  of  a  plot  by  oert«ui  strikers. 

m   m  m 

"A  non-union  miner  named  Smith  was  beaten  to  death 
and  his  body  thrown  on  the  railroad  track  to  be  run  over  by 
a  train. 

"A  cowboy,  mistaken  for  a  deputy  dteriff,  was  shot  to 
death  near  Ludlow. 

"Nine  men  guarding  the  Forbes  mine  were  shot  and 
killed  and  part  of  die  property  burned. 

'Two  children  were  shot  in  bed  at  Tabasco. 

"A  man  guardii^  a  railroad  bridge  to  prevent  its  de- 
structira  by  fire  was  diot  and  killed. 

"A  Trinidad  business  man  who  had  the  temerity  to  sign 
a  resolution  upholding  the  constituted  authorities  was  beaten 
and  left  for  dead. 

«   •  • 

"In  the  Louisville  district  for  most  of  a  night  and  a  day 
a  perfect  rain  of  bullets  was  poured  into  buildings  containing 

forty  or  fifty  wotmen  and  children,  and  one  man  was  killed. 

''In  odier  sections  mines  were  fired  on,  w<Mnen  and  diil- 

dren  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  men  employed  in  their  protec- 
tion were  shot  and  killed. 

"Laxge  numbers  of  men  were  in  armed  insurrection 
against  the  audiortti^  and  many  of  them  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  while  several  of  the  leaders  were  not 
even  residents  of  Colorado. 

''After  the  battle  of  Ludlow,  where  hundreds  of  armed 
men  attonpted  the  mnftiilation  of  the  handful  of  natimial 
guard  left  in  the  field,  imported  leaders  and  an  inflammatory 
press  through  exaggeration  and  untruth  incited  thousands  to 
riot  and  insurrection,  the  burning  of  property,  and  the  killing 
of  men. 

«   $  « 

WHAT  THE  LOYAL  SOLDIERS  ENDURED 

"The  local  authorities  being  powerless,  the  National 
Guard,  the  only  men  provided  for  such  emergencies*  were 
called  back  into  the  field. 
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"Although  the  men  had  not  received  their  pay  for  thtee 
months  and  were  not  even  comfortably  clothed,  notwith- 
standing they  were  villified  from  behind  and  confronted  with 
overwhelming  armed  forces,  they  rc8|K>ndcd  to  the  call  to 
duty. 

"Under  most  trj^ing  circumstances,  the  meager  force  of 
a  few  hundred  men  that  could  be  gotten  together  hurriedly 
acquitted  themselves  carefully,  and  successfully  checked  the 
insurrection. 

"In  face  of  the  greatest  danger,  maligned  by  die  public 
press,  the  insurrectionisis  encouraged  by  inflammatory  zp^ 
peals  in  the  centers  of  population,  die  men  conducted  them- 
selves with  grim  heroism  and  performed  a  notable  service  to 
the  state* 

•   «  # 

A  CASE  OF  BUTCHERY 

'The  almost  savagery  of  the  'gunmen'  with  whom  they 
had  to  contend  is  Olustiated  by  the  butchery  of  the  wounded 
soldier,  Martin. 

"Weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  unable  to  defend  himself, 
a  revolver  was  placed  in  his  mouth  and  his  head  blown  ofl^ 
his  limbs  were  broken  and  his  body  horribly  mutilated. 

"At  Walsenburg,  Major  Lester,  while  engaged  in  caring 
for  a  virounded  soldier  and  while  wearing  the  Red  CrosB^ 
was  shot  down  and  his  body  rifled  of  valuables  and  even 
clothes. 

"IT  WAS  THE  ACTS  OF  SUCH  "GUNMEN*  THAT  BB* 
QUIRED  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 
IN  THE  FIELD  AND  KEPT  THEM  THESE. 

«   •  a 

"In  the  light  of  misleading  agitation  I  fear  the  people  do 
not  fully  realize  the  importance  of  supporting  the  military 

arm  of  the  government. 

"Without  this  instrument  of  strength  in  times  of  great 
disorder  there  is  nothing  effectual  to  suppress  insurrection; 
and  until  order  can  be  restored  there  can  be  no  assurance 
through  civil  authority  for  the  protection  of  either  life  or 
property. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  should  honor  the  brave  boys  of  the 
National  Guard,  most  of  whom  come  fnwa  the  best  families 
of  the  state  who  gave  or  risked  their  lives  for  the  restoration 
of  peace;  the  reestablishment  of  personal  and  property  rights 
and  lawful  organized  government" 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM 


No.  13  August  17,  1914 


THE  ACTIVITIES  IN  COLORADO  OF 

"MOTHER  JONES." 

While  it  is  undesirable  to  deal  with  personalities 
in  connection  with  any  great  economic  question, 
the  necessity  for  some  statement  of  facts  is  created 

by  a  peculiarly  inaccurate  article  published  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine  for  July,  19 14. 

In  this  article  much  is  made  of  the  activities  of 
"Mother  Jones,"  whose  name  has  frequently  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  this  strike.  Among 
other  things,  the  following  is  cited:  "When  she 
returned  to  Colorado  this  old  lady  of  eighty-two, 
who  was  opposing  ^treme  measures,  who  told  the 
miners  not  to  shoot,  but  to  keep  quiet  when  the 
'gunmen'  were  irritating  them,  this  apostle  of 

peace  was  seized  by  the  militia  and  put  under 
arrest" 

As  so  many  unwarranted  inferences  have  been 
drawn  from  this  and  other  episodes — as  so  much 
public  S3rmpathy  has  been  sought  on  account  of  the 
alleged  mistreatment  of  "Mother  Jones,"  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  Official  Report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  and  also  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  Gen.  John  Chase,  in  command  of 
the  Military  District  of  Colorado  during  the  strike. 

•  *  «  * 

Gen.  Chase  says : 

"MOTHER  JONES" 

'The  person  known  as  'Modier  Jones'  has  occasioned 

considerable  publicity,  and  som€  embarrassment  during  the 
occupation. 

"The  embtfnssment  of  her  presence  is  not,  however* 
confined  to  the  militarf  authorities  by  any  mesms. 

"It  was  at  one  time  stated  to  me  and  the  Judge  Advocate, 
by  Mr.  McLennai^  one  of  the  principal  strike  leaders,  that 
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Modier  Jones  was  invaluable  as  an  organizer  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  strike,  because  she  excited  the  men,  but  had  al- 
ways proved  very  embarrmng  to  tbe  noioo  chiefs  m  tbe 
latter  stages,  particularly  when  there  was  possibility  of  a 
compromise  or  adjustment. 

"McLennan  stated  in  that  conversation  that  Mother 
Jones  was  a  very  hmiktswg  old  woman,  who  would  not 
submit  to  guidance  or  suggestion  of  any  kind,  even  from 
her  own  people,  and  that  they  had  to  suffer  her  to  do  as  she 
wanted,  oftentimes  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  strike. 

"She  k  an  ecoentrkr  and  peculiar  figure.  I  make  no 
mention  of  her  personal  history,  with  which  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. 

seems,  however,  to  have  in  an  exceptional  degree 
the  faculty  of  stirring  up  and  inciting  the  more  ignorant  and 
criminally  disposed  to  deeds  of  violence  and  crime. 

'Trior  to  the  advent  of  the  state's  troops  she  made  a 
series  of  speedm  in  the  striire  aooe»  of  m^mJi  I  have  audkn- 
tic  and  verbatim  reports. 

"These  speeches  are  couched  in  course,  vulgar,  and  pro- 
fane language,  and  address  themselves  to  the  lowest  paa> 
sions  of  mankind. 

"7  €X>NFIDENTLT  BEUEVB  TBAT  MOST  OF  THE 
MURDERS  AND  OTBER  ACTS  OF  YIOLKNT  CRIME 
COMMITTED  IN  THE  STRIKE  REGION  HAVE  BEEN  IN- 
SPIRED BT  THIS  WOMAN^  INCENDIARY  UTTER- 
ANCES. 

**The  fact  that  she  is  a  woman  and  advanced  in  years 
she  uses  as  a  shield,  as  well  as  a  means  of  invoking  popular 
sympathetic  sentiment  in  case  of  her  incarceratioa. 

'*She  is  undoubtedly  a  most  dangerous  factm  in  At 
peace  problem. 

«    «  « 

**l  am  informed  that  she  was  so  found  in  West  Vixffmm 
and  elsewhere  diat  disturbance  and  anarchy  held  sway. 

"She  was  held  for  murder  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  am 
advised  that  her  police  record  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Pinkerton  Detective  Agjtacy.^ 

DEFIED  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

"As  Your  Excellency  is  fully  aware,  she  defied  all  gDv> 
emment  and  all  authority  of  the  Governor  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency. 

[♦Referred  to  in  detail  In  speech  by  Congressman  George  Kindel 
of  Colorado,  before  House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1914.  Pub- 
liihed  in  foil  In  ^ongressi<»ial  Record''  for  that  datc.J  ' 
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"Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  her  to  renuun  away 
from  the  troubled  district,  and  the  co-operation  in  that 
respect  of  the  strike  leadm  was  invited. 

'These  latter,  however,  while  evincing  a  disposition  to 
keep  Mother  Jones  out  of  the  territory,  frankly  confessed 
their  inability  to  do  so. 

"She  came  to  Trinidad,  after  publicly  declaring  her  in- 
tenti<m  to  incite  trouble, 

•  «  « 

"In  view  of  her  histofy  in  odier  places  and  the  evident 
e£Eect8  of  her  incendiary  utto'ances  in  GJorado,  Your  Ex- 
cellency deemed  it  wise  and  even  necessary,  as  a  military 
measure,  to  restrain  Mother  Jones  of  her  liberty  so  long  as 
she  persisted  in  remaining  in  die  strike  region. 

"Accordingly,  upon  the  day  of  her  arrival  in  Trinidad  I 
arrested  her  and  placed  her  in  San  Rafael  Hospital,  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  she  was  given  eveiy  attention 
conducive  to  her  omifort. 

"She  was  advised  that  she  was  always  at  entire  liberty  to 
leave  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  state,  but  she  pertinaciously 
and  with  great  contumacy  insisted  on  remaining  in  imprison- 
ment. 

"It  was  avowedly  present  in  her  mand  to  excite  sympathy 
for  the  union  cause  by  submitting  to  a  continued  incarcera- 
tion, and  with  that  in  mind  she  was  at  first  very  angry  that 
she  had  been  so  nicely  restrained  at  the  hospital.  Instead  of 
beirm  connncd  I'n  a  common  jail,  of  which  she  felt  she  would 
be  able  to  make  more  capital. 

"After  many  weeks'  confinement,  however,  she  sought  a 
confidential  interview  with  Colonel  Davis,  ccmunanding  the 
central  camp  at  Trinidad,  in  which  she  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  about  her  departure  and  at  the  same  time 
saving  her  face, 

"Being  anxious  only  to  get  rid  of  the  incendiary  woman, 
her  su^estion  that  die  be  permitted  to  go  to  Denver,  osten- 
sibly to  see  Your  Excellency,  and  that,  if  liberated  at  that 
place,  she  would  depart  upon  some  excuse  of  her  own,  was 
readily  adopted* 

REPUDIATES  HER  OWN  PROPOSAL. 

"Upon  her  own  suggestion,  she  was  brou^t  to  Denver 
and  liberated  as  suggested,  but  she  promptly  repudiated  the 
rest  of  her  proposal,  and,  after  interviewing  her  attorney  and 
strike  leaders,  and  remaining  in  Denver  for  three  or  four 
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days,  she  returned  to  the  strike  district,  where  again,  by 
Your  Excellency's  directions,  I  have  had  the  ui^kleasant  dutjr 
of  detaining  her. 

**She  was  again  notified  that  she  was  free  to  leave  the 
district  at  any  time  she  wished.  She  returned  to  the  strike 
district  not  for  the  transaction  of  any  business,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  defy  the  power  of  the  state,  and,  as 
she  stated  in  numerous  interviews,  'to  establish  her  constitu- 
tional right  to  go  where  she  pleased/  and  in  open  defiance  of 
the  power  and  authori^  vested  in  the  chief  executive." 

*  *  • 

TELEGRAM  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  of  Colorado  to  inform 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  one  Mary  Jones, 
alias  'Mother'  Jones,  b  and  always  has  been  at  entire  liberty 
to  leave  the  disturbed  district,  but  insists  upon  remaining, 
avowedly  to  make  incendiary  speeches. 

"She  is  confined  with  comfort  in  a  pleasant  room  in  a 
large  diurch  hospital,  as  a  necessary  peace  precaution,  in  view 
of  her  history  elsewhere. 

"March  8  a  non-union  miner  was  atrociously  murdered 
near  the  union  tent  colony  at  Forbes  in  the  strike  zom,  to 
which  colony  the  murderers  Were  easily  trad:ed. 

'TTiis  murder  was  significant  just  at  this  time. 

"At  the  urgent  request  of  the  sheriff,  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  small  colony  were  arrested — sixteen  men. 

"There  were  no  women  or  children. 

"The  tents  were  ordered  rmioved,  to  forestall  further 
outlawry. 

"Colorado  has  maintained  peace  and  preserved  its  consti- 
tution and  laws  with  its  own  patriotic  volunteer  militia, 
thankless,  self-sacrificing,  patiently,  silent  under  abuse, 

"The  silence  that  military  rule  and  necessity  enjoin  I  am 
directed  to  break,  that  the  President  may  be  advised." 

(Signed)    JOHN  CHASE, 

Brigadier  General, 
Commanding  the  Military  District  of  Colorada 
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WHY  THE  STRIKE  WAS  FORCED 

ON  COLORADO  MINERS 

Of  transcendent  consequence  is  the  fact  that  the 
Colorado  coal  strike  was  not  due  to  dissatisfaction 
of  the  men  with  their  working  conditions. 

There  were  petty  grievances,  of  course.  The 
14,000  men  working  in  the  mines  of  this  district 
earned  the  highest  wages  paid  in  any  coal  mining 
region  in  the  United  States.  They  had  made  no 
demands  for  general  changes  in  conditions. 

But  the  Union  decided  at  its  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis  that  there  should  be  a  strike. 
Agitators  were  accordingly  sent  to  Colorado  to 
stir  up  trouble  and  to  arouse  the  men  to  fancied 
grievances. 

Recognition  of  the  Union  was  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  strike  plan. 

Why  should  that  be  so  important  to  the  Union  ? 

Why  should  it  be  of  importance  for  the  Union  to 
force  itself  upon  a  mining  community,  even  when 
there  were  no  wrongs  to  redress,  no  demand  by 
the  men  for  the  Union's  assistance  ? 

•  •  «  • 

WHY  COLORADO  WAS  ATTACKED 

Colorado  miners  are  the  best  paid  in  the  country. 
"Reoosnition"  of  the  United  Mine  Wtxchm  of  America 
means  in  effect  diat  evwy  man  in  die  mine  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Union.  Every  mine  is  required  to  pay  the  Union  dues 
and  assessments  first  out  of  the  man's  pay. 

In  brief,  "  Recognition  "  of  this  Union  means  submission 
to  this  system  of  "  dheckii^-off  "  Union  dues,  fines  and  assess- 
ments b^ore  any  man  can  be  paid  the  wages  he  has  earned. 

These  assessments  may  be  made  by  the  Union's  officers  at 
any  time  and  for  any  purpose.  For  example,  out  of  the  wages 
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of  miners  in  other  sections  of  the  country  than  Colorado  had 
to  be  '  checked-off  "  the  funds  to  meet  the  nprnm  'nfflknt 
to  stilling  up  the  stiik*  in  Coloado. 

•  •  •  • 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  Cokxado 
consisted  of  Frank  J.  Hayes,  John  McLeuum  and  John  R. 
Lawaon.  The  repoit  of  the  Secretary>Tteasarer  of  the  general 
organizatim  covering  the  period  ending  November  30,  1913, 
shows  that  out  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  miners  of  the  countiy 
there  had  been  collected  money  to  pay,  aoMng  odMf  duagi, 
lalanes aad  eipeiiiM as  follows: 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  nine  weeks'  salary  .    .  $4052.92 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  nine  weeks'  expMues  .  1667.20 
Total  lor  salary  and  dpeoaea  .  .  $5720.12 

Frank  J.  Hayes  was  thus  paid  over  $90  a  day,  or  at  the 
rate  of  over  $32,000  a  year. 

Tox  this  same  period  of  nine  wmkt,  Jolm  McLennan 
received  for  salary  $2683.55;  for  expenset  $1469.55— 
$66  a  day. 

John  R.  Lawson  received  for  nine  weeks'  salary  $1773.40. 
Mother  Jones,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  agitate,  received 
$2668.62  as  salary  for  the  same  period — $42  a  day. 

«  *  •  • 

Colorado  miners  with  their  high  wages  evidently  offered  a 
glittering  prospect  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

«  *  «  * 

MINERS  NOT  RESPONSIBLE 

Up  to  the  time  the  strike  was  called,  however,  but  few  of 
the  workmen  had  responded  to  the  urgent  appeals  to  join  the 
Uniooe  The  lecords  showed  that  oo  May  31, 1913,  in  the 
diiee  Sutesof  Cdorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  whare  23,000 
men  were  employed  in  coal  mines,  only  2048  were  members 
of  the  Union. 

The  strike  in  southern  Colorado  was  nominal^  called  by  a 
WK:alled  "convention"  hdd  in  Trinidad.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  "delegates''  were  present:  100  were  striking  and  idle 
miners  from  the  northern  Colorado  coal  field ;  about  50  were 
•  officers  and  paid  employes  of  the  Union ;  the  rest  were  ^M^liyt^ 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  convention. 

Acaieful  poll  by  die  CokmdoFud  and  Inm  Company  at 
its  mines  a  few  days  b^vre  the  strike  showed  from  90  to  99 
p&  cent,  of  the  men  opposed  to  the  proposition. 

*  «  *  * 

When  the  strike  was  called  only  4650  men  laid  down  their 
tools.    Many  left  through  intimidation;  others  took  th^ 
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families  away  to  avoid  the  threatened  bloodshed.  Many  men 
returned  to  work  almost  immediately. 

The  Union  provided  tents  for  the  strikers  to  live  in  while 
the  strike  was  in  progress.  Many  nominal  "strikers"  were 
naturally  employed  from  outside  to  go  and  stay  in  the  tent 
colonies* 

As  die  real  strikers  returned  to  work  or  left  the  district, 
other  outsiders  were  sent  to  recruit  the  tent  colonies. 

At  the  present  time*  although  the  mine  managers  are  pre- 
vented by  the  Federal  Government  from  soliciting  new  men 
to  work  their  mines,  the  tent  colonies  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing additions  from  outside — not  from  the  working  miners. 

Instead  of  the  managers  hiring  miners,  the  Union  l«  hiring 
"  strikers." 

•x-    *    *  * 

TESTIMONY  OF  A  SOLDIER 

That  the  Union  men  of  the  country  who  are  contributing 
to  maintain  this  appearance  of  an  effective  strike  are  being 
misled  is  indicated  by  the  following  statemoit  by  Captain 
Hildreth  Frost,  of  Company  A,  Second  Infantry,  N.  G.  C, 
who  was  also  Judge  Advocate  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
Colorado  during  the  military  occupation  of  the  strike  zone: 

"My  district  included  the  producing  mines  of  Woctcm, 
Morley,  Starkville,  Piedmcmt,  Sopris,  Cokedale  and  Mc- 
Laughlin and  the  coke  ovens  oi  Sopris  and  Cokedale,  with  a 
population  of  the  district  of  between  six  and  eight  thousand. 

There  was  one  tent  colony  in  my  district  and  a  large 
number  of  strikers  and  their  support^s. 

I  lock  a  careful  censtis  of  the  entire  district  and  either 
mysdf  or  one  of  my  lieutenants  personally  examined  the  Union 
cards  of  practically  every  Union  man  in  the  District. 

»  *  #  # 

"We  found  approximately  700  men  in  the  District  holding 
Union  cards.  Every  card  bears  the  stamp  of  the  date  the  man 
joined  the  Union. 

"I  found  only  ONE  card  of  a  resident  of  the  District  who 
was  m  niCTiber  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Agfcerica  prior 
to  or  at  the  time  the  strike  WM  ordered  a  year  ago  this  July, 
AND  ONLY  FOUR  OR  FIVE  WHO  WERE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  UNION  PRIOR  TO  THE  TIME  THE  STRIKE 
WAS  ACTUALLY  COMMENCED    ON  SEPTEMBER 

*  «  «  # 

"I  found  that  less  than  300  of  the  approximately  700 
Union  card  holders  in  my  District  were  actually  in  any  coal 
mine  in  southern  Colorado  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called. 

^^The  balance  of  the  700  had  simply  joined  the  Union  to 
swdl  its  apparent  atrmgth  and  to  draw  the  $3,00  a  wedc 
stipend.** 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  CLOSING  SALOONS  IN 
COLORADO  COAL  MINING 
DISTRICT 

In  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  for  June  8, 
1914,  a  writer  criticises  Colorado  coal  mine 

managers  for  their  policies  in  respect  to 

Camp  Marshals, 

Deductions  from  Employes'  Pay  Rolls,  and 
The  operation  of  saloons  at  the  mining  camps. 

Concerning  these  criticisms,  Mr.  J.  F.  Wel- 
born.  President  of  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  the  largest  of  the  Colorado  mining 
companies,  makes  this  statement  specifically  as 
to  the  practices  of  his  own  company : 

CAMP  MARSHALS 

"Camp  manlwh,  who  m  many  mstanoei  are  regularly 

elected  constables,  are  employed  only  in  the  larger  coal  camp*. 

*'Th«ir  general  duties  aie  veiy  much  the  same  as  dioee  of 
die  peace  officer  in  villages  and  small  towns  throughout  the 
United  Sutes.  In  addition,  they  have  charge  of  the  wnitaiy 
Gondtdons  td  die  cunpe  aad  die  graenl  repair  and  care  of 
tenant  houses. 

"  At  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  campi,  numbenum 
22,  and  employing  fitom  5000  to  6000  mm,  leprcBcnring  a 
populadmi  of  approximately  15,000,  there  were  employed  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  strike  only  seven  camp  m^ii^«i||^  or  one 
for  every  diree  camps. 

•  •  •  • 
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The  camp  marshals  are  neither  *  gunmen  *  nor  thi:^  and 

are  chosen  for  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  the  same  view 
U>  their  ftness  fw  that  work  that  is  exeiciied  in  the  selectioa 
of  odmr  empkqres  for  particular  work. 

"The  marshal  is  often  the  one  man  in  the  camp  to  whom 
the  employes  tell  th^  tioublesi  both  real  and  imaginary. 

He  does  not,  as  is  charged,  assault  the  miners,  and  diey 

are  free  to  complain  of  him  or  anyone  else  without  danger  of 
bring  discharged, 

*  ^fr  *  * 

DEDUCTIONS  ON  PAY  ROLLS 

"  The  statement  is  made  that  '  a  study  of  the  pay  rolls 
shows  how  lew  oi  the  minm  receive  in  cadi  anywh^e  near 
the  amount  of  their  earnings.* 

*'  Colorado  coal  miners  are  paid  twice  per  month.  During 
the  fiscal  year  fmceding  the  strike  the  employes  at  The 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  coal  mines  received  80.9' 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings  in  cash. 

Of  the  19.1  per  cent,  of  all  earnings  deducted  by  the 
company  before  making  payment  to  the  men,  11.73  per  cent, 
repiesemed  purchases  at  oar  stores;  2.25  per  cent,  r^resmted 
rent  of  houses;  and  the  remaining  5.12  per  cent,  represented 
oodL  board,  hospital,  powder  and  the  custxmu^  charge  of  50 
cents  per  month  for  sharpening  tools. 

«  «  «  « 

"Daring  the  same  fiscal  year  The  Colorado  Fuel  and 

Iron  Company  mines  worked  an  average  of  248^  days. 

"THE  MINERS  EARNED  AN  AVERAGE  OF  94M 
VBSL  DAY,  AND  $mM  WOtL  THE  YEAR. 

«*TIIEY  WERE  PAID  IN  GASH  AN  AYBRAGE  OP 
OVER  $8W  POR  THE  YEAR'S  WORK. 

"  They  do  not  have  to  wait  two  weeks  after  their  month's 
wwk  before  bang  pud,  bat  reonve  payment  on  an  aveiase  of 
not  more  than  seven  days  after  the  closing  of  each  half 
mcmth's  period. 
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SALOONS 

''It  is  charg^  that ' some  erf  the  coal  companies  maintain 

their  own  saloons  for  their  men  and  issue  scrip  to  their  em- 
ployes for  use  in  the  company  sakxms;  while  in  other  places 
exdustve  ssdoon  privilege  in  a  camp  has  been  granted  to  a 
saloon  keeper,  and  he  is  charged  25  cents  to  40  cents  for  every 
man  whose  name  appears  <m  die  compaiqr  pay  roIL' 

''The  Colcnado  Fad  and  Iron  Company  ndther  operates 

saloons  nor  grants  saloon  privileges  for  a  consideration  based 
on  the  numb^  of  men  raiployed  w  die  amoont  of  hqanx 
consumed. 

"At  five  of  its  camps,  located  some  distance  from  the 
nearest  town,  it  gives  leases,  revocable  at  will,  on  buildings  at 
a  reasonable  rental  rate  to  tenants  who  operate  saloons  under 
very  strict  regulations  providing  for  early  cjosing,  the  main- 
tenance ci  strict  (MTder,  and  the  ckmng  on  oocanoos  of  any 
unusual  excitement  on  request  of  the  mine  superintendent. 

"The  other  camps  of  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany are  located  within  or  near  towns  having  a  number  of 
salocms,  with  which  the  ccmipany  has  nodiing  to  do  eidier 

directly  or  indirectly. 

«  «  « 

"The  officers  of  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
believe  in  die  pdiicy  adopted  by  couun  important  raiiioads 
prohibiting  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  their  employes 
both  on  and  off  duty,  but  many  of  the  coal  mine  employes 
demand  th^r  liquor,  and  unfortonaldy  some  will  not  woik 
where  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

"  Experience  shows  that  where  no  saloon  is  immediately 
available  many  workmen  go  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  find  one, 
amd  there  spend  Saturday  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays,  often 
returning  unfit  for  work  until  after  a  day  ox  two  of  rest,  and 
the  general  s^ioe  is  always  gready  disorganized  by  the  inca^ 
pacity  of  a  few. 

"  With  the  advent  of  the  Federal  troops  all  saloons  in  the 
coal  mining  districts  wen  dosed,  and  as  a  result  A»  effidency 
of  the  workmen  has  gready  improved,  the  average  production 
of  coal  per  man  increasing  about  10  per  cent 
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*^Th0  {MEodoctton  at  th»  Compaiiy't  miMs  in  the  Soudimi 
district  of  Colorado  for  the  first  eighteen  days  of  April  aver- 
aged 5.85  tons  per  day  for  each  miner  at  work.  That  was 
before  the  Federal  troops  closed  the  saloons. 

"For  the  first  eighteen  days  of  June  (with  all  saloons 
man  produced  6.52  tons,  which  naeant  an  avenie 
inowse  in  wages  of  ov«r  11  per  cm.  per  man. 

"  This  has  confirmed  the  view  long  held  by  us,  that  if  sa« 
loons  and  drinking  could  be  eliniinated  from  the  coal  districtSt 

not  only  the  miners  but  the  companies  would  be  greatly 

benefited. 

''What  I  have  said  a^i^es  specifically  to  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  but  I  think,  in  a  general  way,  is  trae 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  the  State.'' 
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